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Marking the Line of Liberty 


Pe} HE WAR on the Western Front has been fought in 

| a Roman Catholic country, where crucifixesare erected 

at all the chief cross-roads to remind us that, in every 

moment of doubt as to the way of life, and on which- 

WE SSA ever road we finally decide to walk, whether rough 
or smooth, we shall need the Saviour and his redeeming love. _We 
have seen a cross so often when on the march, or when passing down 
some trench, that it has become inextricably mixed up with the war. 





When we think of the great struggle, the vision of the cross rises 
before us; and when we see the cross, we think of the processions of 
wounded men who have been broken to save the world. Whenever 
we have laid a martyred soldier to rest, we have placed over him, as 
the comment on his death, a simple white cross which bears his 
name. We never paint any tribute on it. None is needed, for 
nothing else could speak so eloquently as a cross—a white cross. 

White is the sacred color in the army of today, and the crossis the 
sacred form. In after years there will never be any doubt as to where 
the line of liberty ran that held back the flood and force of German 
tyranny. From the English Channel to Switzerland it is marked for 
all time by the crosses on the graves of the British, the French, and 
the American soldiers. 
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—Rev. THOMAS TIPLADY in The Atlantic Monthly. 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on three following pages.) 


OR eaRR OE mamma 
INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


To the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 















Private and class instruction. Day and evening practise classes. Lectures by 
lip-reading. Normal training course throughout the year. Ask for circulars. 


The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (incorporated) 
18-20 E. 41st Street Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal New York City 

















Mr. Edward B. Nitchie was the author of Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice ($1.50 net, postage extra), published by 
Frederick Al. Stokes Co., the most widely used text-book on lip-reading, a handbook for teachers and for self-instruction. It may be ordered from 
the School o1 through any bookseller or the Voita Bureau. 














San Francisco School of Lip-Reading | Boston School of Lip-Reading 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal NITCHIE METHOD 
Post Normal Graduate N. Y. School for the Hard of Hearing Private Lessons—Practise Cl Conversation Class 
Medal of Honor, Department of Education, SUMMER RATES 
Panama Pacific International Exposition MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
Training Course for Teachers 602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 





SUMMER RATES 


All pupils have exceptional opportunity for FREE practice Washington School of rie tee 
N 


Normal graduate of the New York School for 





























: | Miss Mary D. Suter 3026 N St 
406 Geary Street San Francisco, Cal. | Washington, D. C. 
| 
LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING | MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
NORMAL COURSE GIVEN wets Fe, Principal 
MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, PrinciPaL 
406 Mason Building 5 an Auniiies. Cal | 543 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Minn, 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING | OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Instruction for the Hard-of-Hearing Adult No. 4 Fio-Les, Cor. 20TH STREET AND CAPITAL AVENUE 
EvIzaBETH R. PoInDEXTER CoRALIE N. KENFIELD | Omana, NEBRASKA 
915 SHREVE BUILDING San Francisco, CAL. | SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
° Nitchie Method 
Central Institute for the Deaf Private Lessons. Conversation Classes. 
; . Miss Evizasetu G. De Lany, A. B. 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 711 Oswego St. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Normal Seatetee Stas pe ee of Lip-Reading 
t tD ° . . 
$8 South Kingshighway st.Louis,Mo. Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
MRS. A. B. N. MOSS for the Adult Deaf 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defects in Speech and Hearing. 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 
PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Miss ELIZABETH BRAND, /rincipal 
Ee . : 4 MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
Nitchie Method Used Private Lessons E ‘ "ark School fil 
Conversation Classes | Current EventsClasses Normal graduate of the New York Schoo 
Summer Course, July and August, Urbana, Ohio the Hard-of-Hearing 
7043 Jenkins Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. | 102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL 


—_————— 








DETROIT SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
for the Adult Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Muller-Walle Method Nitchie Method 
Instructors: Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, Miss Lucie Dumon, Miss Charlotte Willits 


899 Woodward Avenue Detroit. Michigan 
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SPEECH-READING FOR THE WAR DEAF. II 


BY CLARENCE JOHN BLAKE, M. D.* 


O THE teachers of speech-reading 
who are to be definitely employed 
under government direction and to those 
who, later, contribute by voluntary ef- 
fort toward the re-establishment of the 
deaf soldier in civic life, some knowl- 
edge of the conditions creating their op- 
portunity will be worth while, and the 
following extracts from official medical 
reports, comprehended in this communi- 
cation, may serve as a basis for a better 
understanding of the corrective work 
soon to be in process.f 
As to the number of cases of impair- 
ment of hearing among the wounded, the 
reports from different war areas vary 
considerably, and there is not as yet the 
time for comparison and conclusion, the 
number of ear cases to the total sick at 
one of the fronts, and in the evacuation 
hospitals, being considerably larger than 
the number evacuated to the rear, sixteen 
per cent in the first list and four and one- 
half per cent in the second list. Under 
present knowledge, and purely as a tenta- 
tive estimate, the number of cases of 
auditory disability among the wounded 
returned to this country may be placed 





* Professor of Otology, Emeritus, Harvard 
University ; President, Ninth International Oto- 
logical Congress. 

¥ Section of Otology, London, February, 
1917, N. J. Marriage, Pres. L’Organe de l’Au- 
dition pendant la guerre. E. J. Moure. P. 
Pietra. American Journal Medical Sciences. 
American Laryngological, Rhinological, and 
Otological Society, August, 1918. 


at a minimum of four and seven-tenths 
per cent, exclusive of psychopathic cases. 

It is evident, therefore, that the teach- 
ing of speech-reading may be variously 
applied to meet the demands of individual 
needs, and this fact is comprehensively 
recognized in the plans already made by 
the Department for Reconstruction of the 
Defects in Hearing and in Speech of the 
Surgeon General’s Office in Washington. 

The term “war deafness” has a wider 
and a deeper meaning in this colossal and 
demoniac war than in any war which has 
preceded it, for not only are there greater 
numbers of men engaged in the actual 
contact of strife, but new and hitherto 
unconceived factors have been brought 
into the struggle, and earth and air and 
water have been invaded in the effort to 
maim and to destroy the most delicate 
and the most costly mechanism with 
which man seeks to employ and to per- 
petuate his intelligent and rightful exist- 
ence. 

The mad autocratic rush for breech- 
loading small arms, which signalized the 
defeat of the Austrians and South Ger- 
mans by the Prussians at Sadowa, has 
since been gigantically paralleled by the 
investigations instituted into the produc- 
tion of high explosives, with reference to 
their application to military use as well 
as for their needed service to comimercial 
and constructive ends. 

Nowhere was this study more carefully 
and more ardently pursued than’ in the 
cubicles of the chemical departments of 
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the manufacturing establishments which 
ministered to the expansion of German 
overseas trade, stimulated by that virus 
out of Brandenburg, which, within three 
months after the capitulation of Vienna, 
in 1866, had set the Prussian lieutenants 
and non-commissioned officers at work 
drilling the defeated and sulky South 
Germans in the vigorous exercise of the 
goose-step and the handling of the needle- 
gun. As the drilling and the hardening 
process of heartless and calculative disci- 
pline progressed, to the extinction of hu- 
man individuality and the production of 
a coercible mass, the production of chem- 
ical by-products to be stored for misap- 
plication went on, the dye industry of 
Germany assumed gigantic proportions, 
and beneath the shimmering camouflage 
of dainty device and witching color lurked 
and labored the subverted servants of the 
Prussian State. 

In studying the question of war deaf- 
ness as concerns both its causation and 
the remedial and compensatory measures 
to be employed, it is important to recog- 
nize the fact that in all men entering mili- 
tary service there is a certain proportion 
already, previously, the subject of some 
form of aural malady, most commonly 
a thickening process in the mucous mem- 
brane, with consequent decrease in mo- 
bility of the sound-transmitting apparatus 
of the middle ear, or else destructive 
changes incident to such suppuration as 
often accompanies the exanthemata of 
childhood, especially scarlet fever. 

In many instances these conditions af- 
fect the hearing only moderately, and the 
candidate for military service passes the 
customary whispered-word test without 
detection of a disability, but the local con- 
dition is one, in both these classes of 
cases, which renders the subject more lia- 
ble to aural injury or disease than would 
otherwise be the case. 

The immobilization of the sound trans- 
mitting apparatus as the result of intra- 
tympanic thickening and adhesions and 
of limited anchylosis of the ossicular 
chain impairs its elastic protective value 
to the labyrinth, in the event of sudden 
aérial concussion, and at the same time 
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renders it more liable to a solution of con- 
tinuity of its own structure, while in the 
case of the cicatricial substitutes for the 
original vibrating membrane their ready 
rupture under concussion opens the way 
for exposure of the tympanic cavity to 
the recrudescence of a suppurative pro- 
cess. 

The present system of trench warfare, 
with its incident exposure to wet and to 
cold, favors the recurrence of catarrhal 
and suppurative processes in the middle 
ears, and the concussive effect of ex- 
ploding bombs and shells sometimes rup- 
tures the thin-scar tissue, which has 
served to close a perforation in the drum- 
head, incident to suppurative disease in 
childhood. An incident of this sort was 
presented in a captain of artillery of the 
Canadian contingent, who suffered the 
loss of hearing of the left ear at Vimy 
Ridge in consequence of a close shell ex- 
plosion, there being no sensation of pain, 
no dizziness or loss of consciousness, but 
only a sharp, metallic sound, lasting for 
a couple of days, and later a thin bloody 
discharge. As a child he had suppurative 
disease of both middle ears with perfora- 
tion of both drum-heads. The suppura- 
tion had subsequently ceased and the per- 
forations became closed by the usual thin- 
scar tissue, composed of the outer der- 
moid and inner mucous coats, the firm 
interlay of fibrous tissue being never re- 
produced. On examination I found a 
large oval perforation, including almost 
the whole of the posterior half of the 
drum-head, with a few remnants of scar 
tissure; the thin tissue had ruptured 
easily and painlessly, apparently not as 
the result of the percussive effect of the 
shell explosion, because the edges of the 
perforation and, consequently, the scar 
tissue was in contact with the inner wall 
of the middle-ear cavity, but by the sub- 
sequent successive effect of the shell ex- 
plosion. Under stimulation of new cica- 
tricial growth the injury was repaired 
and the hearing restored. 

Where rupture of the intact drum-head 
occurs, this is a matter of more violence 
exerted either upon the drum-head itself 
by aérial concussion or by shock com- 
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municated through the bones of the head 
from a violent impact, of which a blow 
upon the head with rupture of the drum- 
head of the opposite side, the familiar 
contre coup, is an example. 

If the drum-head remains intact under 
considerable aérial pressure, its excessive 
excursion, transmitted through the chain 
of bones to the labyrinth, is liable to 
exert disruptive effects in that delicate 
structure, and permanent loss of hearing 
with more or less protracted vertigo and 
instability may result. If the drum-head 
ruptures, the labyrinth more commonly 
remains intact, and the rupture of the 
drum-head often follows the line of the 
attached hammer bone in an irregular 
tear, the irregular edges of which, glued 
together by the clotting of the resultant 
bleeding, speedily heals. In deference to 
this fact the more recent orders in refer- 
ence to bleeding from the ears from gun 
fire or from bomb or shell explosion, in- 
cident to fighting at the front, results in 
the sending of these cases to the rear with 
the ears stopped with absorbent cotton 
for examination and treatment under 
hospital conditions. In some cases in- 
stead of rupture of the drum-head there 
is hemorrhage into the middle ear or into 
the tissues of the drum-head itself, these 
phenomena being analogous to those 
which are sometimes found in aviators 
under conditions of rapid changes in alti- 
tude. 

Taupiquet reports a large number of 
cases of injury from proximate shell ex- 
plosions, but the number of instances of 
implication of the internal ear was small. 
Of 164 cases in one group, for instance, 
only 26 were instances of concussion of 
the labyrinth with or without lesion of 
the middle ear. The cases of injury to 
the middle ear without labyrinthine com- 
plication the author divides into three 
classes: those in which a purulent otitis 
media is the immediate sequence of the 
injury, with a destruction so extensive as 
to obviate the possibility of differentia- 
tion in degree; those in which there was 
evident a fresh perforation or extensive 
rupture of the drum-head, with free 
bleeding, tendency to coaptation of the 
irregular edges of the ruptures, and spon- 
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taneous healing without middle-ear infec- 
tion; in cases of infection, however, this 
evidenced itself usually within the first 
two or three days. Of the 24 cases of 
this class 18 were infected. In the third 
class of cases, 32 in number, the lesion, 
evidenced on objective examination, was 
not a perforation, but a condition, similar 
to that sometimes found in aviators, of 
varying degrees of middle-ear hemor- 
rhage, with occasional blood blisters, 
usually in the upper portion of the drum- 
head, where the blood vessels are more 
numerous and larger. These hemor- 
rhagic lesions gradually disappeared and 
within a few days the drum-head was 
again normal, unless the strain and in- 
jury to the implicated tissue had been 
sufficient to cause sloughing and perfora- 
tion. This secondary result occurred in 
20 of the 32 cases in this class, the time 
of its appearance being from three or 
four days to a fortnight after the injury, 
the appearance of the perforation, cir- 
cular or lenticular in shape and with 
rounded edges, differentiating it from the 
primary rupture or tear across the drum- 
head. 

Raujard in the study of the varied re- 
sults of auditory implication from shell 
fire differentiates between the organic 
and neuropathic cases without reference 
to middle-ear participation, regarding as 
organic those cases in which the ultimate 
acoustic vibratory apparatus, the organ 
of Corti, is really injured and as neuro- 
pathic those in which the auditory func- 
tion is merely inhibited. In the organic 
form there is, either with or without mid- 
dle-ear disease, evidence of labyrinth con- 
cussion or auditory neuritis, while the 
true neuropathic deafness is usually ac- 
companied by mutism, is bilateral and 
complete for all sounds, and is not accom- 
panied by evidences of vestibular dis- 
turbance; but since these symptoms may 
occur in some cases of organic deafness 
the differential diagnosis cannot always 
be immediately made, and the elements 
of time and the effects of psychotherapy 
and of re-education must come into con- 
sideration. In this connection the obser- 
vations of Lannois and of Chavaune are 
of interest, who reported in the Lyon 
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Med. of February, 1916, the examination 
of 1,000 soldiers, in 645 apparently total, 
or nearly total, deafness dated from an 
aérial concussion, without direct trauma- 
tism, all but 2 per cent recovered, and 
these were left permanently deaf in both 
ears. 

Wilson in reporting on the effect of 
high explosives on the ear reports that 
200 patients exhibiting nerve symptoms 
were examined by him at periods vary- 
ing from within 24 hours to one week 
after the injury, and of this number 50 
complained of deafness in varying de- 
gree. Seventeen of the 50 cases gave evi- 
dence of injury to the internal ear as the 
result of the explosion. In the remainder 
the deafness in many instances had been 
merely temporary and there had been no 
disturbance of equilibrium in the cases 
of persistent impairment of hearing. 
This was found to be due in some to ex- 
tralabyrinthine causes, the result of an 
old middle-ear suppuration or an occlu- 
sion of the external canal. Of the 17 
cases, 6 had definite middle-ear trouble 
before the concussion; of the remaining 
11, with no previous history of ear trou- 
ble, 6 had evidences of a recent perfora- 
tion of the drum-head, and 12 complained 
of vertigo and gave demonstrable signs 
of disturbance of equilibration. In regard 
to the character of the injury in these 
cases and the treatment to be employed, 
the author concurs in the general opin- 
ions deduced from the existing impera- 
tive opportunity for observation, and 
emphasizes the importance of complete 
rest and recumbency for a period of at 
least ten days after the injury, and that 
more immediate removal to a base hos- 
pital is liable to retard recovery by the 
injurious effects incident to transporta- 
tion. 

Marriage divides cases of concussion 
deafness into two classes: those the re- 
sult of continued explosion of guns firing 
day after day and those consequent upon 
the bursting of a shell filled with high 
explosive in the immediate vicinity of 
the patient ; the former belong usually in 
the class of results similar to those ob- 
served in foundrymen, machinists, boiler- 
makers, and civilians engaged in corre- 
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sponding occupations, and there is usually 
persistent deafness in a moderate degree 
if the soldiers have been long exposed. 
The deafness due to shell explosion is 
generally very extreme for a short time 
and is sometimes accompanied by uncon- 
sciousness. In one instance the author 
saw a Shell burst just behind a lieutenant 
without wounding him, but rendering 
him completely unconscious for an hour, 
When he recovered consciousness he 
noted marked deafness in both ears and 
intense headache, but no subjective noises 
and no vertigo, nor was there, either at 
the time or later, hemorrhage or dis- 
charge from the ears. Four days later 
he heard the spoken voice two feet away 
from each ear, but high tones, as repre- 
sented by a loud-ticking watch, of three 
and a half or four feet. normal distance 
not at all; with the tuning-fork both air 
and bone conduction were much subnor- 
mal, the former, however, being better 
than the latter; both drum-heads were 
practically normal; 18 days after the ex- 
plosion the hearing had become normal. 

The treatment adopted by the author 
in these cases is rest in bed, bromides in 
the early stages, and later strychnin. In 
the matter of prognosis, time is the best 
consultant; if marked improvement has 
not been made within six to eight weeks 
the prognosis is bad, and even when the 
hearing returns subjective noises often 
persist. In default of an opportunity for 
postmortem examination, it may be in- 
ferred that the seat of the concussion in- 
jury is chiefly peripheral, as in the cases 
under observation. The deafness was 
rarely associated with rupture of the 
drum-head, which is in accordance with 
the generally accepted view that rupture 
of the drum-head lessens the concussion 
effect in the middle ear; in very severe 
concussions there is the possibility of 
concomitant central injury, such as hem- 
orrhage into the brain substance. Psy- 
chical deafness as the result of shell shock 
is usually binaural and occurs ysually in 
cases in which the shock has been espe- 
cially severe, as, for instance, being 
buried by a shell without visible evidence 
of injury. The deafness is usually abso- 
lute, there being no hearing either by air 
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or bone conduction, and it is usually ac- 
companied by other nervous signs and 
symptoms, loss of voice, narrowing of 
the field of vision, tremors, irregular 
paralyses, and areas of anesthesia; spon- 
taneous nystagmus is absent. 

The author agrees with Milligan and 
Westmacott that in these cases there is a 
temporary suspension of neuron impulses 
from the higher cortical cells of the cen- 
tral nervous system to the periphery, 
their view being that the hiatus or syn- 
apse interfering with the flow of nervous 
stimuli is a central and not a peripheral 
one, for the reason that in so many of 
the cases of sudden blindness and sudden 
deafness no trace of any organic lesion, 
peripherally, was to be found, and, more- 
over, the rapid recovery of a large pro- 
portion of the patients was a strong argu- 
ment in favor of the supposition that 
none had occurred. 

Mr. A. Cheatle is quoted as reporting 
two confirmatory cases, one that of a pri- 
vate, who during a bombardment sud- 
denly became unconscious without any 
definite assignable cause, and so remained 
for two days, and on recovering con- 
sciousness was found to be completely 
binaurally deaf, without vertigo and with- 
out objective evidence of an aural lesion, 
but for the period mentioned he could not 
hear the loudest shouting or even his own 
voice. The vestibular reaction to cold 
was normal. 

The second case was that of a Belgian 
soldier blown from his bicycle in the re- 
treat from Antwerp and completely deaf 
in both ears, aphoric, and paralyzed in 
his left arm and leg from that time up to 
July, 1916; in this case rapid recovery 
ensued upon electrical applications, pre- 
vious forms of treatment, including hyp- 
nosis, having failed. The difficulty of 
distinguishing this form of deafness from 
malingering is often great, but can gen- 
erally be accomplished by a thorough 
examination of the malingerer, who is 
usually sullen and defiant and fully con- 
scious, being at some time during the 
tests revealed in his true character, while 
the patient with psychical deafness has 
the signs and symptoms of a nervous 
breakdown. Among the experiences of 
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other observers the author reports some 
of especial interest. Two, for instance, 
which under different causative condi- 
tions exhibited similar results. One seen 
by Mr. S. Hastings was wounded on the 
right cheek by a bomb; when examined 
18 days later the manubrial vessels were 
injected and the tympanic cavity evi- 
dently filled with blood; the Politzer 
acoumeter was heard at a distance of two 
inches; the Rinne test was negative and 
the bone conduction normal. Six days 
later bubbles were seen in the hemor- 
rhagic contents of the tympanum and the 
hearing materially improved, while at the 
end of a fortnight later the fluid in the 
tympanum had disappeared, the drum- 
head was somewhat retracted, and the 
hearing for the acoumeter was three feet. 

Mr. A. Cheatle also reports a case of 
hemorrhage into the middle ear due to a 
parachute descent, the airman, 21 years 
of age, having descended 13,000 feet in 
four minutes. The only ill effects of this 
rapid change of air pressure were im- 
pairment of hearing, a feeling of fullness 
in the left ear, and a sensation of crack- 
ling on yawning. The left middle ear 
was found to be filled with blood, with 
an intact drum-head ; the hearing was but 
slightly decreased. Nothing was done in 
the way of treatment, and at the end of 
a month the blood had disappeared and 
the hearing became normal. 

The majority of the cases of ruptures 
of the drum-head or its representative 
scar tissue are the results of proximate 
explosions, and come therefore mainly 
from the front as a consequence of ex- 
posure to shell fire and to the variety of 
bombs, hand, rifle, and trench mortar 
used in attack and defense at immediate 
contact, while in actual bodily conflict in- 
juries to the head are frequently accom- 
panied by ruptures of the middle-ear 
sound-transmitting apparatus and dislo- 
cations of its integral parts. 

Another and very different cause of 
deafness in warfare, and one demanding 
protracted consideration, is that which 
comes from long-continued exposure to 
the sound and aérial concussion of heavy 
gun fire. The subject of impairment of 
hearing as the result of prolonged ex- 
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posure to loud noise has found its more 
intimate support in physiological experi- 
mentation only within a few years, and 
that by a series of investigations made by 
individual observers, but often in collab- 
orative relationship, their purpose being 
the exact determination of the effects 
produced in the acoustic labyrinth as the 
result of subjection of animals to the con- 
tinued influx of loud noises of different 
kinds, the concensus of opinion being that 
the injury to the acoustic labyrinth, with 
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subsequent degeneration of the affected 
portion and the causation of a permanent 
impairment of function, is the result of 
the continued impact of the sound waves 
conveyed through the medium of the air 
and not through the body. These patients 
often hear the human voice better in the 
presence of a noise, but in quiet sur- 
roundings would be mainly dependent 
upon speech-reading for their apprecia- 
tion of conversation. 
(Concluded next month) 


THE EXERCISE STORY 


BY GRACE K. 


BE Ee series of lessons in the pages of 
Tue Vorra Review for soldiers 
who have lost or may lose their hearing 
in the service of their country is more 
than a valuable contribution to the art. 
Timely, very interesting, and helpful may 
be said of this series as a whole; for the 
lessons are arranged according to the 
well-considered views of the leading ex- 
ponents of the different methods. This 
presentation of what is new or what is 
old, but given in newer and more attrac- 
tive form, will impel us to examine our 
own methods more critically, with a view 
to assimilating the better. 

Again, these lessons indicate to some 
extent the present bent toward simplicity 
and the character of future teaching. 
Miss Kinzie testified that “the point of 
superiority of the Miiller-Walle method is 
its simplicity.” Its careful arrangement, 
continuity, constant adaptation to the 
needs of the pupil are also admirable 
points, and they have all, apparently, been 
of far-reaching influence in the “compro- 
mises” and “blendings” now taking place. 

In examining these newer methods, 
however, the absence of the exercise story 
as used by Miss Bruhn is quite noticeable. 
This form was not intended to supplant 
other ways of story-telling, but at certain 
‘times and with certain pupils it proves to 
be an exceedingly useful and popular 
medium through which to convey prac- 
tise and instruction. 
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It is also an admirable exercise for 
pupils to use together or with their hear- 
ing friends. Even very amateur teachers 
can do little harm with it, while their way 
of dealing with an anecdote or a list of 
words might at times almost drive a 
would-be lip-reader to despair. Any- 
thing which tends to ease the friction and 
promote naturalness in such practise is 
surely worth while. 

The exercise story is often useful in 
class work and the beginners do not need 
to read the story first. Almost invariably 
there seems to be a kind of humiliation 
and clumsiness in doing that, as well as 
a loss in interest. It should be spoken 
rapidly. Although it is not, of course, 
so “haphazard” as the other kind of 
story, it should seem natural and spon- 
taneous if carefully prepared and later 
changed slightly to meet the needs of dif- 
ferent pupils. 

With the exercise story much practise 
is gained in a short time and without un- 
necessary expenditures of energy. Be- 
cause of the help in thought connection, 
the mental activity is not scattered over 
so wide a field and is the better concen- 
trated. There is good eye-training and 
good word-practise. New words are in- 
troduced naturally and in a proper set- 
ting, so that they are usually understood 
at once; then there is variation and repe- 
tition. The short sentence should at the 
right times be gathered together and pre- 
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sented in large wholes and long sentences. 
The continuity of the thought and the 
strong inducement to follow it, the grad- 
ual leading up to difficulties, are of espe- 
cial advantage in the early stages of lip- 
reading. This form of exercise proceeds 
on much the same lines and has much the 
same objects as the admirably arranged 
sentence work given by Mr. and Mrs. 
McKerral. All teachers have doubtless 
observed that although a set of miscella- 
neous sentences may seem to be quite be- 
yond the ability of certain pupils, the 
same words in those sentences will be 
readily understood if used in some form 
of connected thought. So it seems to 
follow that on the whole connected 
thought and a great abundance of it 
should come first. 

It is not advisable to use the exercise 
story much with advanced pupils, and it 
is of course a mistake to make things too 
easy for any pupil. Yet it is perhaps a 
worse mistake and a more common one 
to make things too difficult. In such 
work an affected and unnatural mode of 
speech on the part of the teacher, eye- 
strain and nerve-strain, vexation, bewil- 
derment, pretense, and bluffing on the 
part of the pupil are all too ready to take 
possession, 

The use of the anecdote has, I suppose, 
been developed into a fine art in Mrs. 
Nitchie’s School, and its excellence can- 
not be denied ; yet in certain respects the 
exercise story seems preferable and well 
worth a place in any system of instruc- 
tion. 

The following is one of the simplest 
of my stories, and even beginners and the 
slower pupils have found it easy. There 
is still chance for improvement, but I 
hope that it illustrates to some extent the 
advantages of this form of exercise. One 
pupil asked if it illustrated the underly- 
ing principle in teaching lip-reading. 


The Preacher and the Pie 


Will you have a piece of pie? 

What kind of a pie is it? 

This is apple pie. 

May I give you a piece of this apple 
pie? 

Is the pie good? 





Yes; it is very good indeed. 

It is perfectly delicious. 

It is the most delicious pie I ever 
tasted. 

Apple pie is my favorite pie. 

What kind of pie do you like best? 

Do you like peach pie ?, 

Do you like pumpkin pie? 

Do you know how to make a pie? 

Can you make good pies? 

Can you make good pie-crust ? 

The pie-crust was not at all good. 

It was very poor. 

It was not light. 

It was tough and heavy. 

The crust was not well baked. 

The pie-crust was tough and heavy 
and it was not half baked. 

You must feel ashamed of such pie- 
crust. 

I should think any one would feel 
ashamed of such pie-crust. 

I am sure you can do better next time. 

I am sure you can make a good apple 
pie if you try again. 

Your next pie will be all right, I feel 
sure. 

I am quite sure your next pie will be 
faultless. 

Shall I tell you a story about a pie? 

A woman had made an apple pie. 

It was very poor and she was ashamed 
of it. 

She had bad luck with that pie. 

Usually she made very good pies. 

She generally made good pie-crust. 

Generally she had good success with 
her pie-crust. 

But this time she was not successful. 

She could make perfectly delicious 
apple pies, but this time she was unsuc- 
cessful. 

She had very poor luck and she was as 
sorry as could be about it. 

A man stopped at the door. 

He asked for something to eat. 

He was a preacher. 

He was a preacher traveling about the 
country. 

A traveling preacher stopped at her 
house for refreshment. 

The woman asked him to stay to din- 
ner and gave him a piece of the apple pie. 

Among other things, she gave him a 
piece of the poor apple pie. 
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It was very poor indeed, but he said it 
was delicious. 

He praised it very highly. 

He said all sorts of good things about 
the pie. 

He almost eulogized the pie. 

He almost made a eulogy on the pie. 

A traveling preacher one day stopped 
at a house and asked for refreshment. 
He was given a piece of a very poor apple 
pie. The woman of the house usually 
made good pies and she was ashamed of 
it. But the preacher praised it highly. 

The woman was more ashamed than 
ever. 

The preacher said he was coming back. 

He said he would return in a few days 
and would like to stop again at her house. 

The woman made up her mind. 

She resolved to make another pie. 

She determined to have a good apple 
pie for him when he should return. 

She was determined to have a faultless 
pie to set before him on his return. 

This time the pie was very good. 

It was as good a pie as any one could 
wish. 

When the preacher came she gave him 
a piece of it. 

He ate the piece, but said nothing. 

She waited a few moments, but he said 
nothing. 

This was too much for her. 

It was more than she could stand. 

So she said to him: “Isn’t that a good 
pie?” 

Why don’t you say something about it? 

The last time you were here I gave you 
some very poor pie, but you praised it 
highly. I was dreadfully ashamed of that 
pie because I generally make good pies. 
I call this pie a good one and I can’t see 
why you don’t praise it. 

I’d like to know why you praised the 
poor pie instead of the good one. 

A preacher who was traveling about 
the country stopped at a house to ask for 
refreshment. He was given a piece of 
poor apple pie. The woman of the house 
was exceedingly ashamed because she 

‘generally made good pies. But the 
preacher praised it highly. He said he 
would return in a few days and asked if 
he might stop again at her house. The 
woman determined to have a faultless pie 
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The 
second pie was as good as any one could 


to set before him on his return. 


wish. When the preacher returned he 
was given a piece of it. But he said 
nothing and the woman was much sur- 
prised. Finally she asked: “Isn’t that a 
good pie? I don’t see why you should 
praise a poor pie like the one you had 
before and say nothing about this, which 
I call a good pie.” 

“Why!” said the preacher. 
doesn’t need any praise. 

“T thought the other pie needed praise, 
so I did my best by it. 

“But this is a very different sort of a 
pie. 

“This is not the kind of a pie that needs 
any praise. 

“This pie is so good that it needs no 
eulogy.” 


“This pie 





STEPPING FORWARD 


In conclusion, I will recall an incident 
of that expedition which Britain sent to 
Ashantee, when a colonel of the Scotch 
Guards said to his men: “I will not com- 
mand any of you to go on this expedition ; 
there will be suffering, there will be hard- 
ship, there will be misery, and there may 
be death. Let every man who will volun- 
teer to follow me take one pace to the 
front.” So saying, he turned his head 
so as to give them time to think and act. 
On looking around a flash of indignation 
fell over his face as he saw the line was 
as solid as it was before. Turning to his 
men he said, “My God, the Scotch Guards 
and not a single volunteer!” A sergeant 
sprang out of the ranks, touched to the 
quick by the rebuke, and said in a voice 
so loud that all could hear, “Sir, that 
whole line stepped forward.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, what a great 
thing it would be for the nations of which 
we are citizens, for the homes that we 
represent, for the principles for which we 
fight—yea, for the very kingdom of the 
Highest itselfi—if we could all catch that 
vision and, looking into the faces of the 
generations which are to be, say to them, 
“This has been a bloody business, but the 
whole line of civilization has stepped for- 
ward.”—Colonel Hersert A. Brvce, 
Toronto. 
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PROPER TEACHING OF DEAF CHILDREN * 


BY JOHN D. WRIGHT 


R. TAYLOR has just told you that 
up to this time you have heard 
from the representatives of the State 
what the State expects of the schools and 
of the teachers, and you have heard from 
the schools and the teachers what they 
expect from the State. He says you 
would like to hear from me because I do 
not look to the State for support, but, he 
says, “to Dun and Bradstreet.” By that 
I suppose he means that my little private 
school, where we have only twenty-five 
or thirty pupils and a dozen teachers, de- 
pends for its support upon those who are 
financially able to avail themselves of its 
advantages. But your chairman has “put 
the cart before the horse.” We do not 
look to Dun and Bradstreet. They look 
to us to do what the State fails to do. 

Dr. A. C. Hill spoke a few minutes ago 
of the anonymous article in the April 
number of THe Vortra Review entitled 
“A Plea to the Parent Who Can,” in 
which some teacher in a combined school 
urged parents to take their children out 
of those schools. I wish I knew who 
wrote that article, but the Editor will not 
reveal her name. In commenting. upon 
this article, Dr. Hill hit the nail squarely 
on the head when he said, “The State 
ought to do in its schools all that can be 
done anywhere.” “If it is true that deaf 
children would be better off elsewhere 
than in the State schools as at present 
conducted, then it is the duty of the State 
to remedy this condition.” 

On October 1, 1918, my small school 
will enter upon its twenty-fifth year. I 
have been teaching deaf children for 30 
years. During that time I have occupied 
a fortunate position of independence. I 
have not depended upon appointment or 
election for my job. I could therefore 
safely speak my mind. During all these 





* Remarks made by Mr. John D. Wright at 
the conference of New York State teachers 
of the deaf, when called from the audience by 
the chairman, June 10, 1918. (The title is the 
Editor’s.) We hope to have the full report 
of this conference in the next number. 
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years I have made myself obnoxious to 
many persons connected with the educa- 
tion of the deaf, and fear that some have 
no very friendly feeling for me down in 
the bottom of their hearts. I am sorry. 
I know they are just as sincere as I, but 
we differ in beliefs, and every man has 
the right to say what he thinks is true if 
he cares to do so. I have felt that I was 
in a position to say what many people 
thought but were not free to say. 

For years I have expended my time, 
my energy, and my money in an effort to 
better the speech-teaching conditions in 
our public schools for the deaf. You all 
know of the campaign for a segregated 
oral department in every combined school 
that I, with the help of a few others, 
have waged. I may say to you here that 
we are nearer to success in this effort 
than is generally known. 

From a standpoint of business sense, it 
would have been better for me to have 
kept my mouth shut, because the worse 
conditions are elsewhere, the better it is 
for my small enterprise. If the State 
school possesses a good segregated oral 
department, or there is a well-organized 
and equipped day school close at hand, 
there is not the same incentive to incur 
the expense and trouble of placing a deaf 
child in my little school. But this con- 
sideration has never weighed with me, as 
my efforts and utterances amply testify. 

The struggle for segregated oral de- 
partments in combined schools has spread 
so far, and been taken up by so many 
others, that I feel I can now give most of 
my outside effort to betterment of an- 
other condition existing in all our schools, 
both oral and combined. I refer to the 
failure to train many of the deaf children 
to use, for the purpose of understanding 
spoken language, the small amounts of 
hearing that remain to some of them. 

This is work upon which we have al- 
ways placed great stress.in my school. 
During the past twenty-four vears [ find 
that a little over 35 per cent of the pupils 
entrusted to our care have been capable 
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of benefiting by intelligent educational 
training of the small remnants of hear- 
ing that they possessed. 

Observation of the situation in the 
public schools leads me to the belief that 
about one-third of all the pupils in our 
schools for the deaf ought to have train- 
ing in the comprehension through the ear 
of spoken language. ‘This they are not 
getting, either in the oral schools or the 
combined schools. I believe there are 
many children now in school whose edu- 
cation is being conducted exclusively by 
means of sight and touch, by speech and 
writing, or with the aid of finger-spelling 
and the sign language, who have as much 
hearing as many so-called “hard-of-hear- 
ing” adults. These children are being 
turned out of combined schools in the 
condition that people insist on calling 
“deaf-mutes,” when they might be made 
“hard-of-hearing” people. I believe that 
many others are being made less normal 
than they need to be by the exclusive em- 
ployment of artificial and laborious meth- 
ods of instruction required when hearing 
is wholly absent, but which could be re- 
placed to a considerable degree by the 
more natural and normal method of 
spoken utterance comprehended by ear 
when even small amounts of sound per- 
ception remain. 

These pupils are not getting this train- 
ing. They ought to have it. They are 
being led away from normality instead 
of toward it. I hope to be instrumental 
in obtaining this advantage for all deaf 
children that can benefit by it. 

There is another proposition, more 
basic, more fundamental, than any of the 
other campaigns thus far waged, that I 
hope soon to launch; but this is not the 
time or place to begin its discussion. I 
know that I often scold; but it is my de- 
sire, most of all, to be constructive in my 
suggestions, and in this new effort which 
I have in mind the object is even more 
constructive than the effort to secure 
segregated oral departments and proper 
training for our slightly hearing pupils. 

Dr. A. C. Hitt: I would like to ask 
Mr. Wright if he thinks it is necessary 
for the State to provide twelve teachers 
for twenty-four pupils? 
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It would not 
be just, feasible, or necessary to attempt 
to compel the State to duplicate the con- 
ditions existing in my small private 


Mr. Wricur: I do not. 


school. Our problems and the problems 
of the State are not identical in all ways. 
We have to provide for a wide range of 
work with a few pupils. Much of my 
work is done individually. We are often 
asked to begin an enterprise which we are 
not allowed to complete. We are fre- 
quently asked to repair damage that has 
been done elsewhere. We are asked to 
“bring up to grade” bright children that, 
for one reason or another, have fallen 
behind under less favorable conditions 
than exist with us. We are rarely per- 
mitted to complete our work. Parents 
usually economise at one end or the other 
of their children’s educational careers. 
Sometimes they send them to us till a 
good start has been made, then take them 
away and try something cheaper. In 
other cases they use the cheaper means, 
till it is evident that results are not satis- 
factory, and then go down a little deeper 
into their pockets and bring them to me 
to patch up. Of the two forms of econ- 
omy, the deaf child suffers most from 
economy in the beginning. 

In the State schools they deal with 
larger numbers. ‘They are able to provide 
groups of pupils of the same grade and 
situation, where I have only one. In a 
well-graded class a good teacher can do 
fine work with six or eight pupils. I 
think twelve is too many, and in the case 
of the babies six should be the maximum. 
If there must be twelve in a class, let it 
be in the upper grammar grades and in 
high-school work. It would be better for 
one teacher to handle two eighth-grade 
grammar classes of twelve pupils each 
than for one teacher to attempt to care 
for twelve beginners. 

Dr. A. C. Hill then made some remarks 
about hearing and perceiving vibration. 

Mr. Wricut: It is evident that there 
is some confusion in Dr. Hill’s mind be- 
tween hearing and the perception of 
vibration by the tactile sense. He is not 
alone in this; but I hope before many 
years have passed that I shall have been 
able to put an end to this confusion, so 
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far as the teachers of the deaf are con- 
cerned. Dr. Hill is entirely correct in 
saying that hearing is the perception of 
vibration. We become aware in two ways 
of a passing, but invisible, street-car. We 
hear it and feel .it....Both ideas are pro- 
duced by vibration We can feel it with- 
out hearing it, even if we are totally deaf ; 
we can hear it without being conscious of 
feeling it, if we are not deaf. We hear 
it by"means of a group of mechanisms 
which we call the ear. We feel it ‘by 
another group of mechanisms. which we 
call the tactile sense. Both groups are 
operated by vibration. Both groups con- 
vey to the brain impressions originated 
by vibration, but they convey, these im- 
pressions to different areas of the brain. 
These areas transform the impressions 
into ideas, but this transformation does 
not take place in the same brain area. 

I think it is correct to say that no mat- 
ter how developed the tactile sense of 
vibration may become, it can never be 
made the medium by which the vibrations 
produced by spoken language can be re- 
ceived by air conduction and conveyed to 
the brain with sufficient exactness to be 
interpreted into the ideas expressed by 
the spoken language. 

It has been my privilege to work day 
after day, month after month, with the 
person whose tactile sense, in some of its 
phases, is probably more highly developed 
than it has ever before been in the his- 
tory of the human race. Helen Keller 
can read my lips with her fingers with 
comparative ease, which involves what is 
perhaps the most remarkable mental syn- 
thesis of vibratory and muscular impres- 
sions and interpretation of them known 
to the student of mental processes. But 
this would not be possible by vibration 
alone without the information obtained 
from the muscular movements accompa- 


_hying speech. She can be trained to rec- 


ognize and to remember certain sequences 
of varying vibrations as perceived by the 
sole of her foot in contact with the ear 
piece of an acousticon, and so apparently 
hear language with her foot. But the 
limitations of this power are very sharp 
and the extent to which it can be carried 
very meager. It is purely a tactile phe- 
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nomena, and not comparable with the 
marvelous delicacy and accuraty with 
which slight differences of vibration are 
recognized by the hearing mechanism. 

Deaf children become supersensitive 
through their tactile sense to the presence 
of vibration, but they cannot acquire a 
comprehension of spoken language by the 
tactile sense of vibration alone. The de- 
struction of the nerve connecting the 
hearing mechanism with the brain does 
not affect the tactile sense. That remains 
as acute as ever. But it does destroy all 
power of perceiving vibration by the 
hearing sense. 


WAR WOUNDS OF THE TONGUE 


Injuries to the tongue in warfare may 
follow upon contused wounds of the face 
with fracture of the lower jaw, but more 
commonly the lesions are due to the mis- 
sile itself or to bits of bone or broken 
teeth. Rifle bullets, but especially bits of 
shell, produce shattering of bone, result- 
ing in furrows, perforation, or loss of 
tissue of the tongue, and all such in- 
juries, which in reality represent contused 
wounds, frequently result in irregular 
cicatrices. But even when extensively 
involved the tongue usually recovers its 
functions well, both motor and sensory. 
The complications of lingual injuries 
may, for convenience, be divided into (1) 
primary complications, which include 
casculo-nervoys jlesions'and foreign bod- 
ies (bits of all kinds, ‘missiles or teeth) ; 
(2) secondary complications, which are 
always septic in nature, and (3) Jate 
complications, represented by defective 
cicatrices.—From an article in the Med- 
ical Record, New York, July 27. 





“A vocation means nothing but such a direc- 
tion of life activities as renders them percepti- 
bly significant to a person, because of the con- 
sequences they accomplish, and also useful to 
his associates. The opposite of a career is 
neither leisure nor culture, but aimlessness, 
capriciousness, the absence of cumulative 
achievement in experience, on the personal side, 
and idle display, parasitic dependence upon 
others, on the social side. Occupation is a con- 
crete term for continuity.”—JoHNn Dewey. 
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SCHOOLS WHERE DEAF CHILDREN TALK AND TALK, AND 


WHERE NO USE IS MADE OF THE SIGN-LANGUAGE 
OR THE FINGER ALPHABET 


MISS REINHARDT’S SCHOOL 


KENSINGTON, Mp., May 27, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. De LAND: 


You ask me to tell you about my home 
school; how my children “talk, talk, talk 
at all times and in all places; how they 
behave at meals, etc.” We are so busy 
and so happy in our work we scarcely 
realize that there are other little deaf 
children who are not having this wonder- 
ful life that we have in Kensington. 
Every day I thank God for having put 
me right here in this little niche. And, 
too, | give thanks for my blessed teach- 
ers, with whom the children are always 
first. Teaching the deaf is sacrificial 
work, and can be done successfully only 
when each and all to whom the children 
are entrusted are loyal to the cause of 
speech at all times and in all places. 

While visiting us a teacher from a 
State school said: “We cannot get our 
children to read.” One of my teachers 
replied: “We cannot get ours to stop 
reading.” Our eight, nine, and ten year 
old children read whenever there is an 
opportunity. How did it come about? 


When the little tots first come to us we 
begin by telling stories. 


At first there is 





SPRING: TIME AT MISS REINHARDT’S SCHOOL 
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SUMMER FUN AT MISS REINHARDT’S SCHOOL 


just a sentence or two describing a pic- 
ture. For instance, take a picture of 
Jack and Jill and tell the story—a word 
or two or a sentence at a time. Before 
long these sentences grow into a complete 
and interesting story, and the child wants 
to see the words, wants to read the story 
herself, and she keeps at it until she can 
read it to her schoolmates. And then she 
is very happy, as any child naturally is 
who has achieved a victory. I secure all 
sorts of nicely illustrated primers and 
readers, and these the children have free 
access to at all times. Hearing children 
might recognize them as school books ; to 
our children they are rich mines of sto- 
ries so interesting that they cannot be 
read too often. We get many of the best 
books, because a story or a picture that ~ 
would appeal to one child may not be of 
interest to. another. 

A teacher from a very fine oral school © 
was visiting us and I expressed regret at 
my inability to visit her school. She un- 
expectedly replied : “You need not worry. 
I have visited schools all over the country 
and nowhere else have I seen children 
with such spontaneity.” 
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HUNTING THE AUTUMN LEAVES AT MISS REIN- 
HARDT’S SCHOOL 


At meal times, as everywhere else, we 
are one family, and we all gather around 
the big table, just as you do in your home. 
Then we discuss whatever subject sug- 
gests itself, from the weather to the ace 
of aces in aviation. And, remember, not 
one of our children is thirteen. 

We send our chjldren to Sunday school 
and their teacher, “Miss Marjorie,” is 
much devoted to them. 

Our boy, who has spent some time in 
the public school here during this year, 
finds ‘grammar “most boresome.”’ <A 
teacher said his work in grammar was 
poor, but his spoken English was the best 
in the school. 

One day I heard one of our children 
say to another: “God curled Yvouve’s 


hair, but you do yours yourself; that’s 


why it won't stay curled.” 


,*On Sunday evenings all through the 


warm season we have picnic suppers on 
the porch. A plate of cake was brought 
out by a child with the remark: “The 
pieces on top are the remnants.” 

One day while saying ‘something one 
of our little girls extended her hands in 
a very appealing manner. Whereupon 
one of our boys smilingly said: “She’s 


MISS REINHARDT’S SCHOOL 
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very dramatic. She makes me think of 
Sarah Bernhardt making her plea for the 
mothers of France.” 

Many teachers of the deaf believe that 
private schools secure only children who 
are prodigies. Would it were so. Indeed, 
Mr. De Land, there is one truth I feel 
like shouting from the housetops to 
mothers of deaf children all over our 
land, and that one great truth is this: 
“You must talk, talk, talk, and then talk 
to your deaf child, no matter how dis- 
couraged or how tired you may be. Talk 
about anything, just so long as you keep 
talking directly to him. I have repeated 
the same sentence to a little child until it 
had no meaning to me; it had lost its soul 
and was only a shell. But never mind, 
the child finally got it, and glory be!” 

We are with our children not five or 
six or seven hours a day, but full twenty- 
four hours each day! Each one of us 
teachers has a child in her room, and just 
now two of the teachers are each sleep- 
ing in nurseries containing five children. 
You may say that is too hard a life for 
the teacher. Yes; it is. But somehow 
strength seems to come from above. 

There is much in having a congenial 
household at dinner. Today we had 
cherries from one of our trees. <A six- 





THE WINTER LINE-UP OF MISS REINHARDT’S 
PUPILS 














RED-CROSS WORK 


year-old child exclaimed: “Strawberries! 
Strawberries!” I. said: “No, not straw- 
berries; cherries!” Then I led her out 
to the tree. Immediately she said: 
“Cherries grow on a tree, way up high.” 
Letting go of my hand, she darted across 
the lawn and tripped on some arches and 
slightly bruised her knee on a gravel 
walk. She said: “Come with me; come 
with me. Wrap it up; wrap it up.” I 
did so; and after dinner she started to 
play again, and off came the bandage, 
when she exclaimed, “All well now.” 

I relate these little incidents just to 
show you how natural the children are in 
their expressions. 

The Peter Rabbit stories were fairly 
devoured by our seven and eight year 
olds last winter. Bushy Tail, Susan Cot- 
ton Tail, and the rest were as real as their 
own classmates. 

A child of eleven, suddenly remember- 
ing that her sister was soon to have a 
birthday, decided upon a $2 wrist watch 
for a gift. As we are only a few rods 
away from the center of the town, our 
children do shopping and a lot of other 
things alone. This child made out her 
own check, went to the bank and drew 
out her $2, went to the drug store, pur- 
chased the wrist watch, came home, 
wrapped it, first in tissue paper and rib- 
bon, with a nicely written card attached, 
then used wrapping paper, addressed it 
properly, with return address and “mdse” 
down in the left-hand corner, went to the 
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post-office and mailed it. All this was 
done without assistance from anybody. 

A teacher of the deaf once said: 
‘“What’s the sense of taking deaf children 
to the theater?” 

We watch the papers for opportunities 
to take the children to suitable playg at 
our local theater. When one presénts 
itself we go ourselves; then we telf the 
children the story of the play from be- 
ginning to end, and I can assure you 
there isn’t much that they miss when they 
see the play. In this manner our children 
have seen “Peter Pan,” “Snow White,” 
“Treasure Island,” “The Gingerbread 
Man,” “Robin Hood,” “Little Women,” 
and other helpful plays. After seeing 
“Peter Pan’’ there were weeks of perch- 
ing on boxes and‘in‘bare feet on beds in 
an effort to fly. After seeing “Snow 
White,” the dwarfs were ever present 
with us. After “Treasure Island,” we 
were continually being threatened with 
the “black spot.” “Little Women” intro- 
duced into our midst Joe, Beth, Meg, and 
Amy, whose parts were lived over and 
again for weeks and months by our chil- 
dren. 

The day on which this story is being 
written is the principal’s birthday. On 
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opening her eyes this morning she found 
beside her bed a bright, little face waiting 
to give the first birthday greeting. A 
little later there came a knock at the door, 
and upon opening it we found the whole 
family lined up according to size, each 
one with a greeting. At breakfast four 
girlies presented the birthday child with 
a box of suspiciously heavy chocolate 
mints, each of which was found to con- 
tain the price of a thrift stamp ; and when 
the tiny tots presented their little en- 
velopes, tied in color, more thrift-stamp 
possibilities loomed up. In spite of war 
times there is to be a birthday cake,, for 
three, four, and five year olds are sire 
there must be a cake if there is a-birth- 
day. To add to the joy of the day, our 
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public-school boy rushes in at noon with 
face aglow, saying, “Hurrah! I got 160 
per cent in discount and percentage,” 
and added, “The boys are going swim- 
ming after school; may [ go?” “How 
deep is the water?” I asked. “Oh, only 
to my chest, and I’m learning to dive all 
right.” 

This day will have a happy ending for 
the principal and teachers, too, for aren’t 
they to spend the evening at the home of 
our beloved Dr. Bell in Washington. 
And so we Say, Thanks be to God, who 
giveth us the victory! And some day 
may every little deaf child everywhere 
come into its own. : 


ANNA C. REINHARDT. 





THE DAILY LIFE OF OUR CHILDREN % 


HALL we begin the day with them? 

First of all, their rising hour—ordi- 
narily not earlier than 6 o’clock, not later 
than 7.15. Further than this, the matter 
is left to the discretion of the one in 
charge of each group. The age of :the 
children, weather conditions, etc., have 
much to do in deciding the question. On 
a spring or summer morning, when -the 
boys are sure the fish are biting in the 
lake, it would take nothing short of physi- 
cal force to keep some of our enthusiastic 
young fishermen in bed; and a romp in 
the sunshine before breakfast brings 
glowing faces and good appetites to the 
morning table. On the other hand, a 
cold, dark, wintry morning gives the pil- 
low an added attraction, and on such days 
a later rising is permitted. 

The first bell for the pupils rings at 
7.45; children assemble promptly in the 
dining-rooms and are seated at tables ac- 

* Prepared by a teacher at The Boston School 
for the Deaf, at Randolph, Mass., at the re- 
quest of the Editor of Tue Vorta Review. 
Credit for the high efficiency of the pupils in 
the use of speech and speech-reading‘is due to 
the incessant efforts of the Rev. M: J. Splaine 
and his staff of teachers te develop the speech 
habit at all times and in all places and to main- 
tain a congenial speech atmosphere. 


commodating ten or eleven pupils each. 
The adult members of our school family 
have breakfasted at an earlier hour. A 
teacher takes charge of each table at all 
meals. Her duties are to see that the chil- 
dren are properly and intelligently served, 
to teach and insist upon thé ‘observance 
of table etiquette, to converse with the: 
children, and to encourage conversation 
on their part. 

At 8.15 household duties are under- 
taken, each pupil having an assigned share 
in putting the buildings and grounds in 
order for the day. At 8.55 work in the 
class-rooms begins and continues until 
11.28. A short intermission at 10.15 is 
taken in the primary department. Dinner 
for pupils and supervisors is served at 
11.30. Noon brings teachers’ dinner and 
free time, mostly play time for the chil- 
dren, under the care of supervisors. 

Afternoon session commences at 1.15 p. 
m., followed by play at 3.30, study hour 
at 4.30, and children’s supper at 5.30; 
then free time until retiring. As with 
the rising hour, so with the retiring, it 
varies with the ages of the children and 
weather conditions, but 9 p. m. finds all 
pupils safely tucked away. 

From the above it vill be seen that the 
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children spend more than seven hours of 
each school day in care of teachers and 
the remaining time under the direction 
of intelligent hearing supervisors, two to 
each group of 25 children in the primary 
department and an average of one to each 
group of 20 older pupils. On Sundays 
and school holidays each of the 18 
teachers gives one hour to the care of 
some group of children, thus relieving 
supervisors and preventing possible strain, 
Needless to say, both teachers and super- 
visors talk to the children and encourage 
them to talk on every possible occasion. 

The association of teachers and chil- 
dren out of the ordinary class hours 
works for good in many ways. It gives 
the teacher a clearer insight into the 
hearts and minds of the children, for in 
their play many traits of character appear 
which would pass unnoticed in the class- 
room. It gives opportunities for study- 
ing their interests, answering questions, 
and, incidentally, imparting much valua- 
ble information. 

May I cite a few instances of this? 
The younger boys are playing under the 
apple trees in blossom time. A little fel- 
low, in his third year at school, breaks 
off a spray of blossoms from a low hang- 
ing bough and, running over to teacher, 
gravely inquires, “What, after a while, 
will be an apple?” In other words, he 
wishes to have pointed out that part of 
the flower from which the fruit will later 
develop. 

On another occasion two little girls, in 
their second year at school, are engaged 
in an argument, which is finally brought 
to teacher for settlement. “How many 
holes in my mouth, one or two? I think 
two, one breathe and one eat.” After a 


little thought it is decidéd that the in-» 
formation desired is, how many passages 


or tubes there are in the throat and 


whether one is not for the passage of © 


air and the other for that of food. The 
question was crudely expressed, doubt- 
less, but it was welcomed as an evidence 
of thoughtful reasoning. 

A girl of 13, city :bred, flatly refuses 
to believe that chickens* ar@ hatched from 
eggs. “The chickens'are larger than the 
eggs, they could not come out of them. 
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I don’t believe it.” This is her positive 
declaration. Knowing the child’s disposi- 
tion, it is not thought best to reprove the 
doubt of another’s Ss veracity which is im- 
plied. Rather, we wait a few days. 
Then K. is invited to visit the poultry 
yard, and watches a little wet bundle 
struggle out of its prison shell and lie 
limply beside it, only to appear a few 
hours later a dried and downy chick. 
The effect on the girl was marked. Not 
only was her doubt in this matter re- 
moved, but a foundation for trust and 
faith was laid which made her future 
education an easier and pleasanter task. 

So much has been said and written on 
the subject of “institution life,” as life 
in boarding schools for the deaf is some- 
times disparagingly called, that the writer 
often wonders if such a state as pictured 
actually exists. One father, speaking of 
his two boys who attend a day school, says, 
“There they are now, Charles whittling 
a boat and Edgar hard at work in the 
garden, each one developing along natural 
lines. How hard it must be on boys at 
a boarding school, all doing the same 
thing, at the same time, like so many 
little machines.” 

Does such a mechanical, “lockstep” 
condition as this father had in mind ex- 
ist in any school? We doubt it. On a 
recent holiday some of our older boys’ 
occupations were noted. Out on the ball 
field the “scrub” nine were giving the 
regular base-ball team, the ‘““Norroways,” 
some good practise play. They were pre- 
paring for a game later in the day with 
players from a high school in a neighbor- 
ing city. About 200 yards away, on a 
high rock overlooking the pond, a soli- 
tary angler patiently waited for spoil. 
Out on the lawn an amateur photogra- 
pher was busy making snap-shots of his 
friends. These he would later develop 
and print in his spare time. Two or three 
boys were hard at work on a tent they 
had just constructed, while two others 
were struggling to get their bird house 
fastened among the branches of a con- 
venient tree. The poultry yard had at- 
tracted another group, who were feeding 
earthworms to some young chickens and 
enjoying the scramble which ensued. 
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WINTER SPORTS AT THE RANDOLPH SPEECH SCHOOL 








WINNERS IN THE NATIONAL GAME AT THE RANDOLPH SPEECH SCHOOL 
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One lad was repairing his pigeon house, 
while still others swung from the rings 
and ladders of the playground to their 
hearts’ content. A “bookworm” was 
curled up in a shady spot, enjoying the 
adventures of “Jed.” Yet all these boys 
were within sight of the young man in 
charge, and any mishap, mischief, or ac- 
cident that called for adult interference 
could have been attended to at a moment’s 
notice. Can these boys justly be classed 
as so many little machines, lacking initia- 
tive and individuality ? 

A fall day might find these same pupils 
on a tramp through the woods, laying in 
a store of nuts and wild grapes, and in 
cold winter weather skating and coasting, 
snow forts to be stormed and defended, 
and the thousand and one interests of 
out-door life keep them happily occupied 
on clear days. In stormy weather the 
play room is the favorite place during 
free time. One end is fitted up with 
tables and chairs for quiet games and 
reading ; another section, with trapezes, 
etc., for more active play, and at the ex- 
treme end of the building the carpenter 
shop is open to the members of the car- 
penter class. 

As before stated, for the younger chil- 
dren two supervisors are appointed for 
each group of 25. No deaf pupil or deaf 
employee is placed in charge at any time. 
The little ones are talked to and encour- 
aged in their efforts at speech all day 
long. The little girls play school, and 
keep house, dressmake for their doll 
families, and endure all the trials of little 
mothers. Dollies get sick and are care- 
fully tended ; the doctor is called in and, 
On some very grave occasions, a hospital 
is improvised in some corner, and then 
the nurse doll, “Miss Mary Elizabeth,” 
becomes a very important personage. 
And so on through the imitative plays 
of childhood to that stage where team 
work appeals more forcibly. Then basket- 
ball, pass-ball, and games of a similar 
nature engage their attention. The senior 
girls spend most of their free time at plain 
sewing, embroidery, reading, or “just 
talking,” as they say, but a certain amount 
of out-door exercise is insisted upon each 
day. They have access to books for pleas- 
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ure reading at all times, and these books 
may be taken to any part of the house or 
grounds. With many of the older pupils 
the reading habit has been quite firmly 
established. The daily papers have al- 
ways been read with interest, but are now 
watched for with the greatest anxiety, 
and the casualty lists are most eagerly 
scanned, for many of the pupils have 
brothers and all have friends among our 
brave soldiers “Over There.” Their 
questions and earnest willingness to do 
what lies in their power to help in the 
great struggle show that their reading is 
not in vain. 

At the present writing the children 
have left us for their summer vacation. 
September will see them with us again, 
and then can be seen, as in so many mir- 
rors, what a varied thing home influence 
has been. Some will bring back with 
them smiling faces, increased vocabula- 
ries, and healthful energy, which show a 
summer spent under loving care, kind en- 
couragement, and wise restraint. Others 
will return to us with overwrought nerves 
and depleted health, the results of unwise 
indulgence. Late hours and unhygienic 
diet have impaired the vitality with which 
the year’s school work should be begun. 
Strange to say, the children in this group 
come all too often from what one would 
expect to be the better class of homes. 

Some of the pupils return from homes 
where English is not spoken. One of 
these, a recent graduate from this school, 
though totally deaf, acquired during his 
school days a far better command of Eng- 
lish than did his hearing brothers and 
sisters who attended a public day school 
for the hearing in his home city during 
the same period. This would seem almost 
incredible did not their letters received 
by him during his school days give posi- 
tive proof of it. Since his graduation he 
has induced the father to move the family 
to a more healthful locality, insisting that 
a cellar frequently half filled with water, 
a leaking roof, and food exposed to flies 
and dust must positively be avoided. 
There seems to be no question but that 
the deaf member of this family exercises 
the strongest uplifting influence. 

To the credit of foreign-born parents 
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be it said that many of them, finding that 
their deaf child was acquiring English, 
have set to work with a will to ac- 
complish the same task, not wishing 
to be separated from him by the barrier 
which a lack of that knowledge would 
erect. 

At the beginning of the school year each 
teacher takes note of the additions to 
vocabulary made during the vacation. If 
these are desirable, they are praised and 
adopted into the child’s daily work. If 
the language acquired is undesirable, the 
pupils are told, “Yes, hearing boys and 
girls do use such words and it is well you 
should know their meaning, but no well- 
bred person ever uses them, so we shall 
not use them again.” The items of news 
many bring with them are most interest- 
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ing and form the subject of many con- 
versations at the beginning of term. 

After school days are over our pupils 
take their places in the great army of 
workers, cheerfully and_ successfully, 
their success varying, it is true, as does 
that of their hearing brothers and sisters, 
according to ability, but in no case (ex- 
cept in that of pupils discharged for men- 
tal deficiency) is a former pupil known 
to be unemployed. 

One word more and we have finished. 
Theré may be schools such as that de- 
scribed in the “Plea to a Parent Who 
Can”; there must be, as we do not for a 
moment doubt the truth of the article or 
the nobility of the motive actuating the 
writer, but our school and others we know 
of throughout the country can most sin- 
cerely plead, “Not guilty.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FOR PRACTISE CLASSES 


BY EDITH BLEYTHING KANE 


¢¢ \ LL work and no play makes Jack 

a dull boy” is an old adage with 
which we are all familiar, for each and 
every one of us appreciates its full value. 
And that is just why the following set of 
“Questions and Answers” helped our 
practise class at the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing, since the pupils 
not only worked during their time, but 
also played, for many smiles and laughs 
were caused by the material used. 

First, small slips of paper were passed 
to each member of the class, who found 
that an answer to some question was 
written on each slip. Some of the ques- 
tions were in the form of conundrums; 
quotations, current questions, and even 
proverbs were included, as will be noted 
later. The slips had been numbered ac- 
cording to their respective questions, so 
that in case a pupil failed to recognize 
the question to which she held the 
answer the error could easily be rectified 
by calling for the corresponding number. 
However, that method of procedure is 
seldom resorted to at the practise classes, 


since the pupils are always on the alert 
for each and every question put to them. 

After all the slips had been passed out 
we were quite ready for our work—and 
play—which the pupils had not antici- 
pated! As I read each question twice, 
thereby giving every member a_ fair 
chance to grasp the thought, the pupil 
holding the slip upon which she recog- 
nized the answer to my question came 
forward and read to the whole class what 
was written on her slip of paper. The 
work continued in that way until all the 
questions and answers had been read, 
after having “done their duty” in more 
than one helpful way! 

Ques. 1. Where: does the palm tree 
grow? 

Ans. 1. The palm tree grows in Flor- 
ida. 

Ques. 2. Who made some tarts on a 
summer’s day ? 

Ans. 2. “The Queen of Hearts, she 
made some tarts, all on a summer’s day.” 

Ques. 3. What happens to Love when 
Poverty comes in at the door? 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FOR PRACTISE CLASSES 


Ans. 3. “When Poverty comes in at 
the door Love flies out at the window.” 

Ques. 4. How is real happiness found? 

Ans. 4. “Real happiness is found only 
by passing a little happiness around.” 

Ques. 5. Why are they sending no 
more mail to Washington? 

Ans. 5. Because he is dead! 

Ques. 6. “How doth the little busy bee 
improve each shining hour?” 

Ans. 6. By sipping honey from the 
flowers. 

Ques. 7. Where is the New York 
School for the Hard of Hearing? 

Ans. 7. The New York School for the 
Hard of Hearing is at 18 East 41st street, 
New York City. 

Ques. 8. How long would you like to 
live ? 

Ans. 8. I would like to live just as 
long as I have to! 

Ques. 9. What is the longest day of 
the year? 

Ans. 9. June 2tst. 

Ques. 10. Why can’t we have any more 
popcorn? 

Ans. 10. Because all the colonels (ker- 
nels) have gone to war. 

Ques. 11. Why did the fox call the 
grapes sour? 

Ans. 11. [he fox called the grapes 
sour because he could not reach them. 

Ques. 12. What would you like for 
dinner ? 

Ans. 12. I should like roast turkey with 
cranberry sauce, please. 

Question. 13. What is the 
way home?” 

Ans. 13. “The longest way ‘round is 
the shortest way home.” 

Ques. 14. How many seconds are there 
in a minute? 

Ans. 14. There are sixty seconds in a 
minute. 

Ques. 15. When do you expect to die? 

Ans. 15. I expect to die when I take 
my last breath, and not one minute be- 
fore. 

Ques. 16. What is the orb of night? 

Ans. 16. The moon is the orb of night. 

Ques. 17. On what day of the year do 
women talk the least? 

Ans. 17. Women talk the least on the 
shortest day of the year. 


‘ 


‘shortest 
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Ques. 18. What are we in this war 
for? 

Ans. 18. We are fighting for democ- 
racy, and we are in this war to win. 

Ques. 19. What is the smallest bridge 
in the world? 

Ans. 19. The bridge of your nose. 

Ques. 20. Who is General Pershing, 
and what is he in command of? 

Ans. 20. General Pershing is an Amer- 
ican officer, in command of the American 
expeditionary forces in France. 

Ques. 21. When does a man sneeze 
three times? 

Ans. 21. Only when he cannot help 
himself. 

Ques. 22. Where is happiness always 
to be found? 

Ans. 22. In the dictionary. 

Ques. 23. “Pussy cat, pussy cat, where 
have you been?” 

Ans. 23.. “I’ve been to London to visit 
the queen.” 

Ques. 24. What did little Jack Horner 
do? 

Ans. 24. “He put in his thumb and 
pulled out a plum.” 

Ques. 25. What makes the world go 
round ? 

Ans. 25. “’Tis love that makes the 
world go round.” 

Ques. 26. Where is George Washing- 
ton buried? 

Ans. 26. In a tomb at Mount Vernon. 

Ques. 27. Who said: “Father, I can- 
not tell a lie’? 

Ans. 27. George Washington said it, 
but I doubt if anybody else has ever said 
it since. 

Ques. 28. How long ought I to prac- 
tise my lesson? 

Ans. 28. Just until you know it per- 
fectly. 

Ques. 29. What shall we give three 
cheers for? 

Ans. 29. “Three cheers for the Red 
White, and Blue.” 

Ques. 30. What serves as ears to the 
deaf? 

Ans. 30. “The eyes serve as ears to the 
deaf.” 

Ques. 31. Who wrote the Star-Span- 
gled Banner? 
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Ans. 31. Francis Scott Key, while he 
was a prisoner on a British ship. 

Ques. 32. Who is General Foch? 

Ans. 32. A great strategist, now in 
command of all the Allied armies. 

Ques. 33. What is the thief of time? 

Ans. 33. “Procrastination is the thief 
of time.” 
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Ques. 34. What is the largest room in 
the world? 

Ans. 34. “Room for improvement.” 

Ques. 35. What day of the week is the 
best for making pancakes? 

Ans. 35. Friday is the best day of the 
week for making pancakes, and crullers, 
too. 





“THE CONQUERING MIGHT OF THE SPIRIT” 


BY JOHN A. FERRALL 


Y FATHER used to tell a story of 

an Irish compatriot of his who was 
pretty severely battered up in a trifling 
argument at a wake near Killarney. Visit- 
ing him at the little county hospital the 
following day, a friend inquired why he 
had been so foolish as to take such a beat- 
ing rather than to cry “enough.” “Faith,” 
replied the patient, whimsically, “as long 
as I had the breath to cry ‘enough,’ I 
wasn’t really licked.” 

“A lost battle,” said General Foch in 
one of his lectures delivered before the 
war, at the French Ecole de Guerre, “is 
a battle one believes oneself to have lost 
x a battle won is a battle in which 
you refuse to acknowledge defeat.” This 
is the same general, you will remember, 
who, before the Marne, said to General 
Joffre: “My right has been rolled up; my 
left has been driven back; my center has 
been smashed. J have ordered an ad- 
vance from all directions.” ‘The ‘italics 
are mine. 

Another version of the battle of the 
Marne tells of a corps commander who 
came to General Foch and explained that 
his men could fight no longer—that they 
were utterly worn out. “So are the Ger- 
mans,” replied General Foch promptly. 
“You are to attack at once!” The at- 
tack was actually made and was success- 
ful, and there followed perhaps the great- 
est victory of the war up to that time. 

“Men at some time are masters of their 
fates ; the fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
stars, but in ourselves, that we are under- 
lings,” are the words that Shakespeare 
puts into the mouth of Cesar. And 


Cesar in real life actually possessed the 
unconquerable spirit which Shakespeare 
ascribes to him. History. tells us how 
Pompey overwhelmed him at the battle 
of Dyrrhachium (Durazzo), only to have 
Cesar return a few days later with the 
same army that had been defeated, and 
which was actually outnumbered two to 
one, and through the sheer power of his 
spirit transform that army into a fighting 
machine that swept over Pompey’s forces 
and turned defeat into one of the great- 
est victories in history. 

And that great Irishman, Michael—no, 
Patrick—confound it all, Philip Henry 
Sheridan, if we must tack such an ill- 
assorted pair of names onto him! How 
well we remember his ride—“from Win- 
chester, 20 miles away”—to turn, by the 
mere inspiration of his presence, a dis- 
aster into a victory. 

Helen Keller, sending a check to the 
Blind Relief War Fund, writes: “I want 
to say a word of cheer to my comrades 
of the dark. When they get used to the 
‘feel’ of the world they will experi- 
ence a joy in things that perhaps they 
never thought of while they had eyes. 
When the sunlight fades from our vision, 
there is a new delight in its warmth. The 
night has other beauties than the stars— 
its cool serenity and silvery silences. 
Under its. healing winds we may dream 
worlds with unlimited horizons. We are 
so constituted that we can adapt ourselves. 
to almost any condition, if only we hold 
fast to our faith in the conquering might 
of the spirit.” . 

Peace has its victories no less than 
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war, and the battle against life’s handi- 
caps tests the courage in no less degree 
than do the struggles upon the battlefields 
of the world. We who travel the wind- 
swept roads of the silent land do not ask 
for sympathy, but we do need the cour- 
age and inspiration that may be gained 
from a study of the lives of those who 
have been strong enough and brave 
enough to surmount the obstacles that lay 
in their pathway. What man has done 
man may do, and the pages of history 
are a continuous record of courage tri- 
umphing -over difficulty, of victory 
snatched from defeat. 

7Esop, Epictetus, Homer, Milton, Pope, 
Heine, Keats, Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, the Bronté sisters, Parkman and 
Prescott, the historians ; Chopin, Handel, 
Beethoven—all knew what it means to be 
physically handicapped, but it did not stay 
their progress upward. 

George Washington was probably de- 
feated oftener than any great general in 
the history of the world. For eight years 
he endured anxiety, privations, and hard- 
ships difficult for us to appreciate even in 
these days of a world war. To this was 
added continuous and embittered censure, 
alongside of which the criticisms of the 
present administration read like superla- 
tive praise! Despite hardships, despite 
criticism, despite wavering support, the 
courageous heart of Washington never 
failed him and he pressed onward to final 
victory. Writing to General Schuyler in 
the summer of 1777, after the American 
troops had met with defeat on Lake 
Champlain, he says: “. . . this stroke 
is severe, indeed, and has distressed us 
much. Notwithstanding things at pres- 
ent have a dark and gloomy aspect 
we should never despair. Our situation 
before has been unpromising and has 
changed for the better, so I trust it will 
again. If new difficulties arise, we must 
only put forth new exertions and propor- 
tion our efforts to the exigency of the 
times.” 

Carlyle was a chronic dyspeptic, an af- 
fliction compared to which deafness fades 
into insignificance! And this is true both 
in its effects on the individual and on 
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his family and associates! Huber, of 
Geneva, totally blind from birth, became 
a famous naturalist, and the famous sculp- 
tor, Giovanni Gonalli, was also blind. 
The great Englishman, Henry Fawcett, 
was blinded as the result of an accident 
at the very threshold of a promising ca- 
reer, but he never halted in his progress, 
but became an authority on political and 
economic subjects, was elected to the 
House of Commons, and later served with 
distinction as Postmaster-General of 
England. 

It is helpful to recall the lives of such 
men when we are brought face to face 
with the problem of changing our careers 
or our occupations because deafness is 
proving too much of a handicap in the 
life work we had selected. It is helpful 
to recall the fact that countless thousands 
of others, during the years since our first 
parents roamed among the fig orchards of 
Eden, have faced just as great a problem 
as ours. Many, no doubt, have gone 
down to defeat, but enough have survived 
to prove beyond any shadow of doubt that 
we do not need to succumb at the first on- 
slaught. 

Not only do these courageous spirits 
rise Phoenix-like from the ashes of their 
adversity, but often they actually turn 
their handicaps into helps. When Sir 
Christopher Wren started to build the 
great cathedral of St. Paul, in London, 
after fire had destroyed nearly all of the 
city, he found among the ruins a stone 
bearing this inscription: “I shall rise 
again.’ This stone was the first one used 
in the new cathedral. So, from among 
the ruins of his hopes and ambitions, the 
courageous spirit selects a stone for the 
found:tion of a new and greater edifice. 


“T hold it true, with him who sings, 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 


The things that can be and have been 
done in spite of the severest handicaps 
are almost unbelievable. Nothing seems 
impossible to one who will not admit de- 
feat. There is a world of truth in the 
saying that the person who insists that a 
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thing cannot be done is usually inter- 
rupted by some one doing it—‘“and the 
fool, not knowing it couldn’t be done, 
went ahead and did it!” 

I read some time ago of a girl from 
the tenement district of a large city who 
won first prize at a flower show with a 
plant she had grown at her home. Much 
astonishment was expressed by the judges 
when they learned of the conditions under 
which the plant was said to have been 
grown. The story did not seem probable, 
and the girl was called before them and 
questioned. She explained that the story 
was really true. A little sunshine came 
into the alley where she lived, and each 
day she kept moving the plant around 
from place to places so as to give it as 
much of the sunshine as possible—and so 
developed a prize winner. 

What an inspiration sucha story should 
be to us to develop to the fullest degree 
the talents and materials that are still 
ours. It is not only a question of doing 
our “bit,” it is a question of doing our 
best. We have lost one faculty, or it has 
been impaired? Then we simply have to 
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put forth the necessary effort to make up 
for the loss. We all have our crosses to 
bear—in one form or another. So we 
will take the luck of the road as best we 
may—not because we are indifferent, not 
because we do not care, but because we 
have resolved to make the most of what 
life still holds for us, so that when the 
night comes we may be safe in the knowl- 
edge that we have “fought the good fight” 
and kept the faith. As Arthur Bris- 
bane says in one of his editorials, we 
should firmly resolve that “I will stand 
what comes. I won’t give in. I am go- 
ing through this street of life from one 
end to the other, as well as I know, and 
whatever else may happen, I am going 
out at the other end with just as much 
courage as I had when I began the 
journey.” 

And, no matter how difficult the way, 
no matter how great the obstacles that 
confront us, we have always before us the 
eternal truth, that earth has no power to 
crush permanently the courageous spirit. 
We are never defeated until we ourselves 
admit it. 


A LITTLE CRUISE AMONG THE DEAF 
I. NEW YORK 


BY HARRIET U. ANDREWS 


Nae a year ago I took a trip, in 
the course of which I visited the 
haunts of many of the persons who con- 
tribute to these pages, and I found the 
Volta Reviewers so interesting and so 
generally lovable withal that I should 


like to tell about that trip. Some of my 
thrills may be grudgingly discounted on 
the ground that I could not possibly re- 
member impressions a whole year ; never- 
theless, such thrills as I shall record are 
authentic. 

They began in New York. There are, 
I suppose, blasé and disenchanted souls 
who retain their habitual boredom even 
when they first step out upon Fifth ave- 
nue after a long absence, but I am not 
one of them. Just being in New York 


always seems to me an experience quite 
by itself, regardless of what I do or find 
there. This time I was so intoxicated by 
the compound of sunshine and movement 
and crowds, of clear atmosphere and 
glorified shop windows, that I walked all 
the way from Forty-second street to 
Fifty-ninth like Aurora walking on the 
clouds. I had rubbers on, too. Rubbers are 
always uncomfortably visible; black rub- 
bers over brown shoes are detestably 
prominent; black rubbers over brown 
shoes on Fifth avenue on a sunny day 
are as arttstic and inconspicuous as a 
folding bed and an onyx table; but even 
they could not abate one iota of my New 
York thrill. 


Possibly it was my general enthusiasm 
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over New York that caused me to enjoy 
so much the friends I found there, and 
perhaps these friends prejudiced me in 
favor of the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing, for the League seemed 
to me an awfully satisfactory place. I 
plundered into it in a puppy-like fashion, 
without either an invitation or an intro- 
duction, and though I had not before laid 
eyes on any of the people I met there, in 
about three minutes I felt perfectly at 
home. The League is an ideal social 
safety-valve and sunshine dispensary for 
the deaf; a place where you understand 
everything that everybody says, where 
you can “hear” a lecture, or attend a card 
party or a tea, or find a job, or ask some- 
body to telephone, or read a magazine, or 
practise lip-reading, or invite your soul. 

There are two big rooms, with rugs 
and curtains and screens and things that 
are right ; an office as business-like as the 
Stock Exchange and as breezily friendly 
as a ranch house in Wyoming thirty miles 
from a railroad; and deaf people; not 
disgruntled deaf people, who sit down 
and tell you all their troubles, but deaf 
people who are amusing and interesting 
and gay. And, oh yes, generally there 
were tea and sandwiches—the best sand- 
wiches, by the way, that I ever ate—and 
cake. It seemed as though every time I 
happened in at the League somebody was 
having a party, with tea and cake hover- 
ing on the horizon, and I was always in- 
vited to attend. 

One Saturday afternoon, sponsored by 
the League, I stood terrified before my 
first audience and “spoke.” It was like 
tobogganing or looping the loop, fraught 
with thrills of terror, but leaving me at 
the end with an overwhelming desire to 
do it again. But oh! I was scared. It is 
an experience to face an audience for the 
first time; and a deaf audience, intense, 
unwavering, unrelaxed, is overwhelming. 
On the table in front of me I had laid a 
pile of notes that I had sat up till twelve 
o'clock the night before to write and type 
on nice little pieces of paper; but just be- 
fore I tremblingly “arose,” Mrs. Clarke, 
the chairman of the board of directors, 
gave me a huge bunch of violets which 
I pinned to the-front of my gown. I 
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couldn't see over them, and my hands 
shook so that I dared not try to hold the 
notes in front of them, so I spoke from 
the violets. ; 

After that, every time I wanted to be 
helped or interested or amused, I went 
to the League. There are the nicest deaf 
people in New York! 

Oh, that reminds me. I had a letter 
one time from Miss Mary H. True, who 
has been teaching the deaf for so long 
one might well fancy she would be tired 
of them, but who would, I am sure, rather 
talk to a deaf person than hear John 
Drew. In this letter she said: “I can 
never pity the deaf. Perhaps I am too 
philosophical for them. But I cannot 
think of a deaf person—who reads the 
lips—as an object for commiseration. I 
would rather talk with an intelligent deaf 
person than with one who hears, and I 
think a bright deaf woman is much more 
interesting than her hearing sister.” 

[ am not in a position to affirm or deny 
the truth of such charming flattery, but I 
do think there is something quite special 
about the talk when a lot of good lip- 
readers foregather. It is not conversa- 
tion merely, but rather a keenly vibrant 
satisfaction, a fruition of ideas conceived 
in silence. At any rate, that was the kind 
of conversazione we had at Miss Du- 
gane’s Thursday morning class. There is 
something very inspiring about visiting 
other people’s lip-reading schools, where 
one has all the charm of lip-reading with 
none of its responsibility. Miss Dugane 
and I renewed an acquaintance begun in 
Boston eight years previously, and I also 
met Miss Anne Heroy, whom I had 
helped to pilot through the first shoals of 
lip-reading seven years before at Miss 
Bruhn’s, and who has kept up her reg- 
ular practise ever since. I think she 
ought to have honorable mention for that 
as well as for the skill that has resulted. 

Another of the Reviewers who was 
kind to me was Miss Louise Morgen- 
stern. I visited her night class and one 
of her day classes, and marveled at her 
unflagging energy, which seemed to me 
most unusual in a deaf person; for, how- 
ever one may extol their virtues, one is 
bound to admit that concentration is rare 
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among the deaf. Miss Morgenstern darts 
at a pupil and pins him down. There are 
no innuendoes, no stolen bits of conver- 
sation, no gentle lapses into space, but 
strictly business when she conducts a 
class. 

Through Miss Morgenstern I was in- 
troduced to Miss Hoffman, of Columbia 
University, who was giving tests at that 
time to both deaf and- hearing persons in 
an endeavor to ascertain what effect lip- 
reading ability has on the brain through 
quickening the visual centers. The ex- 
amination, which was intensely interest- 
ing, was held in the psychology rooms at 
Schermerhorn Hall. I sat at a table op- 
posite Miss Hoffman, a non-committal 
young woman, who timed with a stop- 
watch everything I did and laughed only 
once throughout my performance. 

She placed a pile of papers in front of 
me, gave me a pencil, and told me to fol- 
low the directions and not to erase any- 
thing I had written once. On the first 
sheet were groups of sentences, each with 
one or more words left out, my task being 
to fill in the blanks so as to make sense, 


working as rapidly as possible. I enjoyed 


that. Next came a proof-sheet contain- 
ing many typographical errors, of which 
I was to mark only the misspelled words. 
The impulse to correct also the capitali- 
zation and punctuation was almost irre- 
sisible, and I did not score a perfect 
paper here. The next sheet contained 
printed directions, purposely contradic- 
tory and confusing. It ran along some- 
thing like this: 

“Tf Columbus discovered America in 
1792, put a cross here ; but if 
Monday comes after Tuesday, write YES 
on this line ; and if iron is heavier 
than water, cross out the longest of these 
words: boy, girl, mother ; but if R comes 
before O in the alphabet, draw a triangle 
here There was a whole page 
of that sort of thing, and, working rap- 
idly, I made a good many mistakes. 

The test that followed was intended, I 
suppose, to gauge the imaginative powers. 
It consisted of fourteen cards, each with 
a large, irregular blot of ink in the center. 
The examiner held these, one at a time, 
before me, allowed me to look at it about 
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five seconds, then covered it and told me 
to write down what it resembled or sug- 
gested to my mind. At first I achieved 
only such inanities as “a map,” “the hu- 
man stomach,” “a cloud’; but gradually 
my imagination began to work and I saw: 

“A Rocky Mountain goat with two 
wooden legs.” 

“A human or dog embryo.” 

“A pine marten walking up a hill.” 

“A turtle and a lobster looking at each 
other over a rock.” 

“Two fat priests kissing each other.” 
(That was when the examiner laughed.) 

“Mme. de Pompadour sitting under a 
Japanese tree reading a book.” 

The next test was very difficult. I sat 
before a machine so constructed that a 
card dropped through an orifice remained 
visible for, I should say, half a second, 
and then disappeared. On each card 
was an arrangement of eight dots, and 
I was supposed to remember and re- 
produce the arrangement on a piece of 
paper. I think I failed in all but one of 
those, and it seemed to me to prove that 
lip-reading does not necessarily quicken 
the visual centers, since I was assured 
that many hearing persons were able to 
remember and reproduce the dots. After 
this came cards with printed or written 
words, which I was required to grasp 
during their brief visibility and remem- 
ber. The words were purposely mis- 
spelled, as, for instance, “Pill Dickles,” 
or in some unconventional order, as “the 
high art of living.” I had come to un- 
derstand by that time the intense mental 
concentration necessary for the test, and 
I got a few of those right. The whole 
thing was a matter of concentration. 

It was all enormously interesting, but 
inconclusive, so far as I could see, so 
much depending on the individual’s men- 
tal condition at that particular time. I 
should greatly like to know what came 
of it all and how I stood compared with 
the other persons who were examined; 
but to this day I don’t know whether I 
proved that I had a brain or not. 

Of course, I went to the New York 
School for the Hard of Hearing and was 
so fortunate as to have some conversa- 
tion with Mr. Nitchie himself—doubly 
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fortunate, indeed, in view of the great 
deprivation the school was so soon to 
undergo. The atmosphere of energy was 
the most noticeable thing about this 
school. Deafness so readily creates tim- 
idity, hesitation, and inertia that I have 
come to appreciate energy and self-con- 
fidence in the deaf more than almost any 
other qualities, and Mr. Nitchie had them 
in abundance, along with the personal 
magnetism that explains the success of 
his work. Of course, I met Miss Clark 
and found her, as others have already 
said in these pages, a wonder and a de- 
light. 

Another nice thing I did in New York 
was to spend an hour with Mrs. Taylor 
at the Lexington Avenue School. I went 
to visit the school, but I had such a good 
time talking to Mrs. Taylor in her pretty 
living room that there was only time to 
see the beginners’ class and the gradua- 
tion class, and catch a brief glimpse of 
the splendid order and achievement of 
the big school before I rushed off to fill 
another engagement. 

I visited the Wright Oral School and 
understood, in the few hours that I spent 
there, the foundation for the fascinating 
advertisements of it that I studied with 
attention years ago when | was seventeen 
and wanted to go there. The school has 
always had a peculiar attraction for me 
because of that early interest and because 
of the kind letters Mr. Wright wrote to 
me, an upstart young person making in- 
quiries without parental sanction. The 
thing that most impressed me was the 
entire absence of an institutional charac- 
ter about this school; moreover, in its at- 
mosphere there seemed to be little of the 
deaf state of mind, if I may be allowed 
the phrase in such a connection. Of 
course, it is idiotic to pretend that a deaf 
child is the same as a hearing child, or 
that the atmosphere of a school for the 
deaf is the same as that of a school for 
the hearing; but here the children hon- 
estly seemed to have little of that air of 
the deaf about them, and I could only 
decide that it was because there was a 
minimum of insistence on the fact of 
their deafness. 

I felt that, personally, with Mr. Wright. 
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He doesn’t insist on the fact of deafness, 
or of pedagogy either, for that matter. 
He knew exactly how to talk to me, so 
that I read his lips without effort, and 
how to put me, a deaf stranger, perfectly 
at ease, and yet we scarcely mentioned 
deafness. I am a teacher of the deaf; he 
has been guiding the affairs of the deaf 
for years. But there were a thousand in- 
teresting things besides shop for us to 
talk about. And still, although we hardly 
spoke of teaching, I came away from him 
thoroughly inspired and feeling as though 
teaching the deaf were the most interest- 
ing profession in the world. I don’t know 
how he did it. 

We motored out to Little Neck and had 
lunch with Mrs. Wright—“pot luck,” as 
Mr. Wright called it, as if such a mis- 
nomer could be applied to a delicious hot- 
weather luncheon in a*sun parlor over- 
looking a shimmering bay, with the dar- 
lingest baby in the world passed around 
with the dessert. And afterward we 
visited the garden, and Mr. Wright gath- 
ered pansies for me and packed them all 
carefully in wet cotton, so that I could 
carry them away with me. And then 
there was more motoring and more talk, 
and I felt as if I had known Mr. and Mrs. 
Wright all my life, and hated most aw- 
fully to say good bye to them. 

Of course, I didn’t spend all of my 
time in New York visiting schools for the 
deaf. I did a great variety of things. I 
rode with my friends in their velvet run- 
ning limousines, and I rode on top of a 
bus every time I had a chance. I lunched 
at Delmonico’s and I lunched at Childs’s. 
I went to the dansants at the Plaza and I 
had tea in the Rabbit Hole, where the 
girls wear bobbed hair and smocks and 
the men wear long hair and read Ezra 
Pound. 

I had a variety of lip-reading experi- 
ences, too. One particularly terrifying 
one was on the occasion of my lunching 
with a lady who is so very much of the 
elite that her mere name, which is almost 
one of those “household words” in Amer- 
ica, frightened me. She lived in a gran- 
diloquent apartment house on Park ave- 
nue, where there is a blue and orange 
personage to open the door of your car 
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and another to open the door of the glori- 
fied interior that poses as a vestibule— 
only I forgot and opened it myself, and 
while I was wondering whether I ought 
to apologize to him, there were more blue 
and orange personages to conduct me 
through the lobby and find out my busi- 
ness and run me up in the elevator, and 
I grew more and more frightened until, 
when the luncheon finally began, I was 
having mental St. Vitus’ dance. I couldn’t 
get hold of the conversation at all in such 
a state of mind. I had come into town 
from Hastings in a great hurry and had 
not seen a morning paper, and of course 
that happened to be the morning Russia 
chose for a revolution, and when my 
hostess asked me if the news from Russia 
was not wonderful I had to reply that it 
was overwhelming, without having the 
least idea what it was. I floundered and 
floundered around about Russia until she 
began to talk about her diet kitchen, and 
then I fatuously inquired what kind of 
diet, because that is something I pretend 
to know about; but it seems that it was 
the kitchens that were important and not 
the food, so again I failed to score; and 
I wished that I could become. invisible, 
for the luncheon was a charming one, and 
I should greatly have enjoyed staring at 
the pretty ladies if only they had not in- 
sisted on talking to me. 

At last, after several dark alleys had 
been tried, my hostess and I struck a 
common topic: of all incongruous sub- 
jects in the world, the ouija board! She 
told me aii the improbable things she had 
obtained by talking with spirits on the 
ouija board, and I told her all the im- 
probable things I had obtained, and we 
had a beautiful time. Though whether 
the moral for lip-readers is read the 
papers or learn to run the ouija board, I 
am not prepared to say. 


STAMMERING IS BEING COR- 


RECTED, NOT CURED 
BY JOSEPH J. LAMB 


Pilate’s deathless interrogation still re- 
mains a riddle of the universe: “What is 
truth ?” 
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Truth is relative, of course. 

Truth is that which serves best in ex- ~ 
pressing our lives. : 

Truth possesses many aspects, and it — 
would be tedious to wait until all have 
agreed. 

A rotten log is truth to a bed of violets, 
while sand is truth for the cactus. 

From time immemorial the word “cure” 
has been the generally accepted term in 
connection with the elimination of speech 
disorders. 

So prevalent has the term become that 
it is now common property. 

The definition is erroneous. 

Before a person is cured he must be 
sick. This naturally leads folks to be- 
lieve that stammering is some form of 
disease. 

Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. 

Viewed from a health standpoint, stam- 
merers average exceedingly high. Nu- 
merous instances reveal them to be physi- 
cal prodigies — virtually Venuses and 
Apollos. 

The word “cure” does not rightly ex- 
press the situation. 

To “correct” is to counteract certain 
undesirable qualities or tendencies. 

Stammering is a lack of control of the 
speech-governing muscles. The vocal in- 
struments are not malformed or defective 
or atrophied (except in rare cases); 
therefore a corrective plan should be 
pursued. 

The term “treatment,” too, is. com- 
monly used, which is wrong. 

Hospitals and sanitariums are for 
“treatment,” while schools are for “in- 
struction.” 

The very suggestion of “sickness” and 
“treatment” are repugnant to the afflict- 
ed, whereas “instruction” and “‘correc- 
tion” betoken progress and enlightenment 
and happiness. 

Stammering is being “corrected,” not 
“cured” ; the unfortunates are being “in- 
structed,” not “treated.” 

The difficulty is a “fault,” not a “dis- 
ease.” 

The field is that of the educator rather 
than the physician or surgeon. 

This is truth for stammerers. 
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LESSON XXII 
STORY 22 
What is it All For? 


When President Wilson was in New 
York, at the time of the Second Red 
Cross Drive, he made a moving plea for 
funds to carry on the work of the or- 
ganization, when he appeared before a 
large audience at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

In speaking of the sympathy, mutual 
helpfulness, and comradeship of free 
men, he told a story which he declared 
was “ridiculous, but worth repeating, be- 
cause it contained a germ of truth.” 

An Indian was enlisted in the army. 
He returned to the reservation on a fur- 
lough, and was asked what he thought of 
it. He replied, “Not much good; too 
much salute ; not much shoot.” 

Then he was asked, “Are you going 
back ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, do you know what you are fight- 
ing for?” 

“Yes; me know. Fight to make whole 
damn world Democratic party.” 


CONSONANTS REVEALED BY CONTEXT 
Y—Relaxed—Narrow 


For y, as in “yam,” the lips are relaxed 
and the opening between the lips is nar- 
row. It is like the movement for short 
i. The movement for y, however, is so 
quick that the eye seldom sees it; usually 
the sound must be revealed by the con- 
text. 

Y occurs as a consonant only before 
vowels. It is not a common sound and 
therefore, though difficult, it causes little 
trouble. 





LESSONS IN LIP-READING FOR DEAF SOLDIERS 
(NITCHIE METHOD) 


BY JULIET D. CLARK AND JANE B. WALKER 


(Continued from July) 
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Practise Words 


yeast youth 
yes you" 
yet yew" 
yank yawl 
young year 
yacht yelp 
yarn’ yolk 
yard’ yore 
Sentences 


1. Shall I need a whole cake of yeast 
for the bread? 2. Will you say “yes” if 
I ask you a question? 3. We have waited 
an hour for the boat and it has not come 
yet. 4. Did you see the woman yank that 
child? 5. A beautiful private yacht came 
up the bay this morning. 6. You're as 
young as you feel. 7. How many hanks 
of yarn shall I need to make a sweater? 
8. The cloth is all wool and a yard wide. 
9. Have you ever heard of the fountain 
of youth? 10. An old yew tree grew be- 
side the house. 11. What kind of a boat 
isa yawl? 12. What are you going to do 
next. year? 13. The yelp of the dog 
wakened me at 3 o'clock in the morning. 
14. The yolk of the egg was a very light 
yellow. 15. She told us a thrilling ro- 
mance of the days of yore. 


Vowel Exercises 


The following exercises are intended 
for practise with the mirror and with an 
assistant. They should be studied group 
by group. First the puckered vowels— 
“boot, book, pawn’—with a constant 
change of order; then the relaxed vow- 
els—“bit, but, bard”—and then the ex- 
tended vowels—‘beet, bet, bat’”—in the 
same way. Next the narrow vowels— 
“boot, bit, beet”—the medium vowels— 
“book, but, bet’”—and the wide vowels— 
“pawn, bard, bat”—should be studied in 
















like manner. This form of practise with 
the mirror and with an assistant should 
be followed for all of the vowel exercises. 
The exercises should be said naturally 
and quickly : 


(1) boot, bit, beet—hdop, hip, heap ; 


book, but, bet—hoop? up, ebb; 
pawn, bard, bat—orb, arm, am. 


(2) foot, fit, feet—hoof, if, eve; 


foot, fun, fed—hoodf ? huff, deaf ; 
fawn, far, fat—cough, carve, have. 


(3) toot, tin, tea—hoot, it, eat; 
took, tuck, ten—hood, hut, end; 
dawn, tar, tan—awed, art, add. 





LESSON XXIII 
STORY 23 
When the Kaiser is Annoyed 


The Kaiser, when annoyed at anything, 
has a habit of tugging at the lobe of his 
ear. While in England at the time of 
Queen Victoria’s funeral, he received a 
telegram and opened it in the presence 
of one of his small cousins, a boy of six. 
Something in the telegram did not alto- 
gether please His Majesty, and he at 
once began to tug at his ear. The little 
fellow noticed it, and the following took 
place : 

“Why do you pull at your ear?” 

“Because I am annoyed, my lad.” 

“Do you always do that when you are 
annoyed ?” asked the boy. 

“Yes, my lad.” 

“And when you are very, very much 
annoyed, what do you do?” 

“Then,” said the great war lord, “I pull 
somebody else’s ear.” 


k, g (Hard), ng, nk—Throat Movement 


For k, as in “kin,” hard g, as in “go,” 
ng, as in “rang,” and nk, as in “rank,” a 
drawing up of the throat muscles just 
above the Adam’s apple may sometimes 
be seen. The movement is slight, and if 
seen at all must be seen while the eyes 
are on the mouth. Usually these sounds 
must be revealed by the context. 
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Practise Words ; (6) 
keel cart? beg* rink® 
get coon rack* rug 
cat? good rang* hook 
can? call rag* walk 
gift chord rank* quart 
cuff leak rig® cream® 
card? peck® ring® creep® 
Sentences lor 
1. The keel of the new battleship was — ig 
laid yesterday. 2. What time did you ~ fo 
get home this afternoon? 3. I let the © = 
cat out of the bag. 4. Can you change a 
two-dollar bill? 5. That man has the 
gift of making friends. 6. I have lost re 
one of my cuff buttons. 7. My card club 
meets once a month. 8. A wheel came ve 
off the cart as we were driving down a 
steep hill. 9. The boys went on a coon ns 
hunt last night. 10. That woman does a 
great deal of good with her money. 11. - 
Will you call a cab for me? 12. We all — | 
rose when the leader struck the first ~ 
chord on the piano. 13. How did the ~ - 


news leak out? 14. I bought a peck of 
apples this morning. 15. I’m going to — 
beg off from going to the party. 16. Did — ‘ 
you hang your hat and coat on the rack? 

17. There are rag rugs in all the rooms — ‘ 
of our summer cottage. 18. I was just — " 
going to bed when the fire bell rang. 19. 
What is that man’s rank in the army? 
20. Do you know how to rig a sail? 21. 
Do your ears ever ring? 22. I’m going 
to the roller-skating rink this afternoon. 
23. That Persian rug is almost priceless. 
24. The fish carried off my hook and 
line. 25. I missed the last car and had 
to walk home. 26. I drink a quart of 
milk every day. 27. Do you like straw- 
berries and cream? 28. The gruesome 
tale he told fairly made me creep. 


o> ey oe ea ae oa 


eG 2 oor 


Vowel Exercises 


(4) loot, lit, lean—cool, ill, eel; 
look, luck, let—pull, hull, ell; 
lawn, lard, lad—awl, Carl, Hal. 


(5) thew, thin, thee—tooth, kith, teeth; 
Age 3 thug, then—..... doth, death; 
thaw, thar, that—north, hearth, hath; 
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(6) zoo, sit, seat—ooze, is, ease ; 
sook, sun, set—puss, us, guess ; 
saw, sard, sat—awes, cars, as. 


LESSON XXIV 
STORY 24 
“The Optimistic Sergeant” 


A regiment of regulars was making a 
long, dusty march across the rolling prai- 
tie land of Montana last summer. It was 
a hot, blistering day and the men, longing 
for water and rest, were impatient to 
reach the next town. 

A rancher rode past. 

“Say, friend,” called out one of the 
regulars, “how far is it to the next town?” 

“Oh, a matter of two miles or so, I 
reckon,” called back the rancher. 

Another long hour dragged by, and 
another rancher was encountered. 

“How far to the next town?” the men 
asked eagerly. 

“Oh, a good two miles.” 

A good half hour longer of marching, 
and then a third rancher. 

“Hey, how far’s the next town?” 

“Not far,” was the encouraging answer. 
“Only about two miles.” 

“Well,” sighed an optimistic sergeant, 
— God we are holdin’ our own, any- 
ow !” 


h 


For h, as in “hat,” there is no move- 
ment. h has the appearance of the fol- 
lowing vowel and can be seen only in 
slow and exaggerated utterance. In or- 
dinary speech it must always be told by 
the context. 


Practise Words 


heat? hash? all® heart® 

eat? ash® horse art® 

helm whose* hill® hard® 

head? ooze* ill® house 

end? hook hunt? home?® 

ham hall® hut* hope® 
Sentences 


1. Is the heat turned off? 2. I wish I 
had something to eat. 3. The captain 
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stood at the helm of the ship all night. 
4. The man completely lost his head. 5. 
We had boiled ham for dinner. 6. Do 
you like corned-beef hash? 7. The ash 
tree was blown down during the storm. 
8. The bed of the river was covered with 
ooze. 9. Can you tell me whose house 
that is? 10. Will you lend me a fish- 
hook? 11. That’s all I know about the 
matter. 12. The man was thrown from 
his horse. 13. We found a great many 
wild flowers on the top of the hill. 14. 
Have you been ill since I saw you last? 
15. Wilt you help me hunt for my hat? 
16. Faint heart never won fair lady. 17. 
Have you ever studied the history of art? 
18. They live in an old-fashioned red- 
brick house. 19. She made her home 
with her grandmother for a number of 
years. 


Vowel Exercises 


(7) rue, rid, reed; 
rook, run, red; 
raw, rah, rat. 


wooed, wit, weed; 
wood, won, wet; 
wart, what, whack. 


(8) 


shoot, shin, sheet—douche, itch, each ; 
should, shun, shed—push, hush, edge ; 
short, shard, shad—torch, harsh, ash. 


(9) 


LESSON XXV 
STORY 25 
Reducing Expenses 


A young physician in a thriving West- 
ern town was awakened at midnight by 
a violent ringing of the door-bell. He 
scrambled into his clothes and hurried 
down stairs. A well-dressed man was 
standing at the door. 

“Doctor,” said the stranger breath- 
lessly, “You’re wanted immediately out 
near the Country Club. Can you come 
right away?” 

“Certainly, sir. Just step inside a mo- 
ment while I phone for my horse. We'll 
be there in a jiffy.” 

It was a good five miles to the Country 
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Club. Just beyond stood a cluster of 
suburban houses. 

“The yellow house on the left there,” 
said the stranger, as he alighted from the 
buggy. “By the way, I forgot to ask the 
amount of your fee.” 

“Four dollars,” said the doctor. 

The stranger peeled off four one-dollar 
bills and passed them to the doctor. 

“That'll be all; thank you, doctor. 
None of those pirate hackmen up in town 
would do it for less than six.” 


DIPHTHONGS (continued) 


Diphthongs with Relaxed and Narrow 
Final Movement 


Long a 


For long 4, as in “late,” the first move- 
ment is like that for é in “let,” the ex- 
tended-medium ; but for long 4 this ex- 
tended-medium movement is followed by 
a quick relaxed-narrow movement. The 
relaxed-narrow movement is difficult to 
see in this diphthong; it has the effect of 
making a slightly slower in formation 
than é@. Frequently, however, the two 
sounds must be told apart by the context. 


Contrast Words 


Contrast long 4 with short é, noticing 
the slower formation for 4. 





aid—end shave—chef 
bait—bet lace—less 
wail—well bathe—Beth 


Practise Words 


pail? sail gave ail? 
mail? shame* haste ale’ 
fail? shape* aim hale’ 
veil? shave wave® hail? 
way® they waif® shade* 
weigh® lame race chain* 
rail name® page bake® 
save tame® faith make® 
Sentences 


1. The cow kicked over the pail of milk. 
2. I hope I shan’t fail on my examina- 
tion. 3. The bride wore her mother’s 
wedding veil. 4. I went out of my way 
to avoid him. 5. The trolley car jumped 
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the rail. 6. We'll save time by going in 
the subway. 7. Would you like to take 
a sail up the Hudson tomorrow? 8. Do 
you like the shape of my new hat? 9. 
How old were you when you began to 
shave? 10. That boy has been lame all 
his life. 11. What are you going to name 
your dog? 12. Have you ever been to 
Mammoth Cave? 13. More haste less 
speed. 14. He has no aim in life. 15. I 
was knocked down by a big wave. 16. 
The poor little waif had no home. 17, 
Did you ever see an automobile race? 
18. There is a page torn out of this book. 
19. I have great faith in that boy. 20. 
What seemed to ail the baby? 21. He 
is “hail fellow well met” with every one. 
22. This hat does not shade my eyes at 
all. 23. I am going to bake some beans 
for Sunday night supper. 24. I cannot 
make the child obey me. 


Consonant Exercises 


The following exercises are intended 
for practise with a mirror and with an 
assistant. The words should be given 
three at a time, with a change of order, 
and then three at a time, skipping around 
within the entire group: 


(1) back, fag, whack; fag, whack, rack; 
whack, rack, sack; rack, sack, shack; 
sack, shack, thank; shack, thank, 
lack; thank, lack, tack; lack, tack, 
yak ; tack, yak, gag. 


(2) am, have, has; have, has, hash; 
has, hash, hath; hash, hath, Hal; 
hath, Hal, hat; Hal, hat, hag. 


LESSON XXVI 
STORY 26 
Just as Good 


An elderly woman, short and pudgy 
and of important mien, once drove in 
state to one of the book stores. 

“What do you wish, Madam?” asked 
the clerk, with inward misgivings, recog- 
nizing a bad customer. 

“Have you got ‘Fresh Air in Jerusa- 
lem?’ the woman demanded. 

“Who wrote it?” 





~—) ——t —t 5 


oe Set, eb 








“I don’t know. You ought to know. 
Everybody is reading it.” 

The salesman retired and came back 
with the report that no such book had 
been published within a year. 

“That’s not true,” the old lady re- 
torted. “‘I’ll go to So-and-So’s, where 
they keep up with the new books.” 

The customer was handed into her 
carriage, but opened the door to say: 

“I know who wrote that book—Henry 
Van Dyke.” 

“But Henry Van Dyke’s new book is 
called ‘Out of Doors in the Holy Land,’ 
Madam.” 

“I don’t care. 
and on she drove. 


It’s the same thing,” 


Long i 


For long i, as in “pipe,” the first move- 
ment is like that for ah, in “palm,” the 
relaxed-wide ; but for long i, this relaxed- 
wide movement is followed by a quick 
relaxed-narrow movement. 


Movement Words 


pay, pie—ape, I’m 
fay, fie—knave, knife 








way, why 
ray, rye 
say, sigh—ace, ice 
shay, shy 
they, thy—lathe, tithe 
lay, lie—ale, isle 
nay, nigh—aid, I’d 


gay, guy—lake, like 
hay, high 


Contrast Words 


Contrast the sounds of long i and of 
ah; notice that both begin with the re- 
laxed-wide movement, but that i is fol- 
lowed by the relaxed-narrow, while ah 
is not. 


pipe—palm light—lard 
mice—mars dine—darn 
pike—park I’m—arm 
Practise Words 
pie? sight kite® tithe 
buy? shy kind® pile’ 
fight? thy high mile? 
fine? light* wipe bite® 
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why line* hive might* 

ripe® time® wire pine*® 

rhyme* __ type® wise like 
Sentences 4 


1. Have you enough money to buy 2 
farm? 2. Please have them grind the 
coffee very fine. 3. Why are you a Re- 
publican? 4. The time is ripe for action. 
5. The ship was out of sight in the course 
of two or three hours. 6. She is phe- 
nomenally shy. 7. “Costly thy habit as 
thy purse can buy.” 8. A light wind was 
blowing from the south. 9. There was a 
long line of people in front of the box 
office. 10. The type was so small that it 
hurt my eyes. 11. What kind of pie do 
you like best? 12. The valley was sur- 
rounded by high mountain peaks. 13. 
Will you ask the man to wipe up the floor 
in the hall? 14. The bees have all left 


the hive. 15. Something was wrong with 
the telephone wire. 16. He was a wise 
old man. 17. The woman gave away a 


tithe of all she possessed. 18. We live 
about a mile from the village. 19. Will 
the dog bite? 20. I worked with all my 
might. 21. Do you like French novels? 


Consonant Exercises 


(3) bard, far, what; far, what, rah; 
what, rah, sard; rah, sard, shard; 
sard, shard, thar; shard, thar, lard; 
thar, lard, tart; lard, tart, yard; 
tart, yard, card. 


(4) arm, carve, cars; carve, cars, harsh ; 
cars, harsh, hearth; harsh, hearth, 
Carl; (hearth, Carl, art; Carl, art, 
ark). 


LESSON XXVII 
STORY 27 
No Compliment to the Boss 


In the lobby of a Washington hotel a 
group of men were discussing the amus- 
ing mistakes sometimes made by those 
who are near-sighted. Former Governor 
McMillin, of Tennessee, told of an inci- 
dent that happened in an old store, where 
curious antiques and aged bric-a-brac are 
sold. 
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One day an elderly near-sighted woman 
entered the store and asked many ques- 
tions. 

She was about to leave, when she sud- 
denly stopped and turned back. Instantly 
the clerk was at her side. 

“Pardon me,” he said gently. “Is there 
anything further that I can do for you?” 

‘“‘Why, yes,” answered the near-sighted 
woman, pointing toward a distant corner 
of the room. “How much is that curious 
old Japanese idol worth? I must have 


overlooked it when we were down there.” 
“About $50,000, Madam,” was the calm 
“That’s the pro- 


rejoinder of the clerk. 
prietor.” 


( dV 


For oy, as in “boy,” the first movement 
is like that for aw in “paw,” the puck- 
ered-wide ; but for oy, this puckered-wide 
movement is followed by a quick relaxed- 
narrow movement. 


Movement Words 


bay, buy, boy 
fail, file, foil—knave, knife, coif 
ray, rye, Roy 
sail, side, soil—days, dice, toys 
lain, line, loin—ale, isle, oil 
day, tie, toy—cane, kine, coin 
gay, guy, coy 


Contrast Words 


Contrast the sounds of oy and of aw; 
notice that both begin with the puckered- 
wide movement, but that oy is followed 
by the relaxed-narrow, while aw is not. 


oil—all 
troy—draw 
coif—cough 


boy—paw 
point—pawn 
foil—fall 


Practise Words 


boy toy 
boil toil 
foil oil 
roil coy 
soil coil 
joy coin 
join? noise 
joint’ broil 
loin void 
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Sentences 


1. That boy worked his way through 
college. 2. I let the coffee boil too long. 
3. She tries to foil all my plans. 4. Why 
do you try to roil me? 5. A great many 
girls will till the soil this summer. 6. 
We received the news with great joy. 7. 
What regiment did you join? .8. Would 
you like a loin chop for breakfast? 9. 
The child was delighted with his new toy. 
10. The Germans made the Belgians toil 
like slaves. 11. Do you like oil and vine- 
gar on your salad? 12. She is a very coy 
young woman. 13. She wears her hair 
in a coil. 14. She paid me back in my 
own coin. 15. Does that noise disturb 
you? 16. I will broil the chicken for 
supper. 17. The passport which the man 
presented was void. 


Consonant Exercises 


(5) paw, for, war; for, war, raw; 
war, raw, saw; raw, saw, short; 
saw, short, thaw; short, thaw, law; 
thaw, law, daw; law, daw, yawn; 
daw, yawn, caw. 

(6) orb, cough, awes; cough, awes, 
torch; awes, torch, north; torch, 
north, all ; north, ali, awed ; all, awed, 
auk. 


MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS 


They represent the outlines of the in- — 
strumentalities employed in producing © 
sounds, and when experts differ as to the ~ 
positions assumed by these instrumentali- ~ 
ties in forming particular sounds, they ~ 
have in the symbols a ready and sure © 
means of portraying and differentiating 
these positions by combining these ele- 
mentary outlines in various ways, so that — 
readers can adopt whichever rendering ~ 
they consider most nearly correct. . a 
In his invention of the symbols, Alexan- | 
der Melville Bell placed in the hands of ~ 
all writers, whether philologists, orthoé- — 
pists, ordinary literati, or writers of dia- — 
lect stories, a wonderfully flexible and — 
pliable tool by which to represent all dif- 


ferent shades of sounds. They are to use © 


it to express their own will—they are not — 
to be mastered by it as one is by the fixed ~ 
hieroglyphics of dead languages—M. — 
GARDINER. a 











LESSON VI 
hard c, hard g, and k before vowels 
MOVEMENT 


c, as in “came,” g, as in “game,” and k, 
as in “keep,” have the same formation. 
The mouth is open, but as the sound is 
formed in the throat, the visible move- 
ments are slight and the context must be 
depended upon to reveal the sound. 

There is a drawing up of the throat 
muscles; but this movement is seldom 
observed, as the eyes are focused on the 
mouth, 


ILLUSTRATIVE WORDS 
“cave,” “key,” “game” 
CONTRAST WORDS 


c (g, k) with s 


Notice that the mouth is open for c, g, 
and k, while the teeth are close together 
for s. 


come—some 


gave—save 
keep—seep 
VOCABULARY 

carve calm case 
keep cave gay 
calf cool cough 
car game go 
comb cocoa goose 
coffee cake call 
key give 


Will you show me how to carve the 
beef ? 

You must keep that to yourself. 

The calf is in the pasture. 

Did you come on the car this morning? 

The coxcomb is an _ old-fashioned 
flower. 
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Will you buy me a pound of coffee at 
the shop? 

Where do you keep the key to the 
house ? 

The sea is very calm this morning. 

Have you ever seen the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky? 

The weather has been very cool this 
month. 

Will you have a game of chess with 
me ? 

Would you rather have coffee or cocoa? 

This is the best cake I ever ate. 

Will you give me half a cup of coffee? 

That suitcase is too heavy for you to 
carry. 

I am very fond of gay colors. 

Have you ever had the whooping 
cough ? 

Would you like to go with me for a 
walk? 

“Sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander.” 

I will call for you at half past five. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Will you carve a piece of beef for me? 

How many cows do they keep on the 
farm? 

The cow 
meadow. 

The car is coming around the curve. 

The boy forgot to comb his hair. 

Will you have a piece of coffee cake? 

Show me where you keep the key. 

There is a calm for those who weep. 

The boys have all gone to the cave. 

It is too cool to go for a walk. 

Will you go with me to the base-ball 
game? 

May I have a cup of cocoa? 

What kind of cake do you like best? 

Shall I give the boy a piece of cake? 

Be sure to call me up in case you can- 
not go. 


and the calf are in the 
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We have had so many gay times to- 
gether. 

She gave me something for my cough. 

It is about time for me to go home. 

Do you remember the story about the 
goose that laid the golden egg? 

We must call on them before they go 
South. 


VOCABULARY LESSON V—FOR REVIEW 


harp hole hail 


home whose heath 
horse have happy 
hymn hill has 
hoof hall heave 
house heap help 
ham hush 

STORY VI 


The Absent-minded Professor 


Professor Mason had a charming wife 
and family, of whom he was very fond. 
His thoughts, however, were always on 
his work, and he was known to his 
friends as “the absent-minded professor.” 

One afternoon Mrs. Mason went mo- 
toring with a party of friends and did 
not return home until evening. The 
house seemed remarkably quiet to her. 
She had left the children playing about, 
but now they were nowhere to be seen. 

“Where are the children, James?” she 
inquired. 

“Why, my dear,” responded her hus- 
band, “they were making a good deal of 
noise, so I just put them to bed without 
waiting for you or calling the maid.” 

“T hope they gave you no trouble,” said 
Mrs. Mason. 

“The only one that gave me any trouble 
was the one in the front room,” said the 
professor. “He objected considerably to 
my undressing him; but I finally got him 
to bed, and I think they are all asleep 
now.” 

Mrs. Mason went upstairs to see if 
they were all right. 

“Why, James!” she cried, when she 
reached the front room. “This boy in 
the front room is little Tommy Brown, 
who lives next door!” 


QUESTIONS ON THE STORY 


Whom was Professor Mason fond of? 

What were his thoughts always on? 

What did his friends call him? 

Where did Mrs. Mason go one after- 
noon? 

Whom did she go out motoring with? 

When did she return from her auto- 
mobile ride? 

Why was the house so much quieter 
than when she left? 

What did she ask her husband? 

What was her husband’s first name? 

What did James say his reason was for 
putting the children to bed? 

What did Mrs. Mason say she hoped 
they did not give him? 

Which one did he say had given him 
trouble? 

What did this one object to? 

Why did Mrs. Mason go upstairs? 

What discovery did she make when she 
reached the front room? 


EXERCISES ON HOMOPHENOUS WORDS— 
LESSON VI 


case, gaze 


My suitcase is very heavy. 

I love to gaze at the moon. 

The man lifted my suitcase off the car. 

There is a case of smallpox in that 
house. 

Why do you gaze at me like that? 

The child has a severe case of whoop- 
ing cough. 

If that is the case, we won't say any 
more about it. 

Did you ever gaze at the moon through 
an opera glass? 

She likes to gaze out of the window at 
the people on the street. 


coast, ghost 


Did you ever coast down hill on a bob- 
sled? 

Shall I tell you a ghost story,? 

What is the largest city on the Pacific 
coast ? 

We spent the summer on the coast of 
Maine. 








Ce 


fi 


h 














Where did Hamlet see his father’s 
ghost ? 

The boys like to coast down the hill. 

They go to the Pacific coast every 
summer. 

They say that house is haunted by a 
ghost. 

cave, gave 


Have you ever been through the Cave 
of the Winds? 

I gave the boy five cents. 

My brother gave me a box of candy. 

What gave you that impression ? 

We found a bear asleep in the cave. 

She gave the whole thing away. 

We gave up our apartment last fall. 

The boys are hiding in a cave in the 
woods. 

The postman gave me a package. 


She gave me a piece of her wedding 
cake. 
comb, cope 
The coxcomb is an_ old-fashioned 
flower. 


The honeycomb is in the beehive. 

A boy cannot cope with a man’s work. 

The brush and comb are on the bureau. 

It will be impossible to cope with him. 

The boy forgot to comb his hair. 

We cannot cope with our foe. 

The Lorelei combed her hair with a 
golden comb. 


keys, geese 


A flock of wild geese flew over the 
house. 

My brother left his keys at the office. 

We have tried all the keys in the house 
for that door. 

Have you ever seen a flock of geese 
swimming in the water? 

I found a bunch of keys on the street. 

The farmer raises geese on the farm. 

Did you see the flock of geese fly across 
the sky? 

The peasant girl drove her geese to 
market. 

Can geese swim? 


cold, gold, colt 


The weather is cold this morning. 
All is not gold that glitters. 
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There is a cold wind blowing today. 

The horse and the colt are in the pas- 
ture. 

The room is too cold with that window 
open. 

“Silver and gold have I none.” 

Have you ever seen a gold mine? 

Gold was found in California in 1848. 

Will you have a piece of cold boiled 
ham? 

The colt is in the meadow. 

The children like to feed the gold fish. 

She wore a heavy gold ring on her 
finger. 

She turns a cold shoulder to him now. 

It is always cold at the North Pole. 


came, game, Cape 


Have you ever been to Cape May? 

We came to town in the automobile. 

Will you have a game of chess with 
me? 

I was sorry I was not at home when 
they came. 

She came over to our house after sup- 
per. 

The ship sailed around the cape. 

We came all the way by boat. 

You must brace up and play the game. 

The Cape of Good Hope is on the 
southern point of Africa. 

That cape is very becoming to her. 

“T came, I saw, I conquered.” 


cash, gash, catch 


I am afraid you will catch cold by that 
window. 

Can you catch a ball with your left 
hand ? 

We always pay cash for everything we 
buy. 

We had to run to catch the car. 

The boy made a gash in the tree with 
his knife. 

How much cash on hand have we? 

Can you cash a check for $5.00? 

His voice was so low I could not catch 
what he said. 

I had to stop to catch my breath. 

She is afraid the baby will catch the 
whooping cough. 

The cash receipts amounted to $40.00. 








cap, cab, gap, camp 


My grandmother wore a night-cap. 

The boys are marching off to camp. 

Have you ever been to Delaware Water 
Gap? 

The wind blew the boy’s cap off his 
head. 

Have you ever seen a gypsy camp? 

The road runs through a gap in the 
woods. 

We came home from the station in a 
cab. 

There was not a cab in sight. 

The man held his cap in his hand. 

He lifted his cap to me as I passed. 

Did you ever ride in a hansom cab? 

That will surely cap the climax. 

Would you like to camp out in Yellow- 
stone Park? 


come, cup, cub, gum 


The boy has a wad of gum in his 
mouth. 

Please give me half a cu; ot coffee this 
morning. 

We saw a bear with her cub at the zoo. 

Come over here by the window with 
me. 

My cup of joy is full to overflowing. 

Can you come to my house this after- 
noon? 

The cup fell on the floor and broke into 
pieces. 

“There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and 
the lip.” 

She gave the baby a silver cup and 
spoon. 

Do you know the sweet-gum tree? 

My mother never allowed me to have 
gum in my mouth. 

First come, first served. 

Come early and avoid the rush. 

Won’t you have a cup of tea before 
you go? 

She filled the cup too full. 


LESSON VII 
r before the vowel 
MOVEMENT 


For r, as in “ream,” the lips are thrust 
forward and drawn together at the cor- 
ners. 


THE VOLTA 





REVIEW 


ILLUSTRATIVE WORDS 


sé ” 6 


ray,” “reef,” “rise” 


CONTRAST WORDS 
r with w 


Notice that the lips are thrust farther 
forward for r, and that there is more 
opening. 

rise—wise 
run—won 
raise—ways 


VOCABULARY 


ream raise raw 
ray rum reef 
rough rye rush 
room ruse rob 
wreath row rose 
Roy reach rash 
roof Ruth rise 
row (rou) Rome wrap 


Will you buy me a ream of paper? 

I saw the first ray of sunlight this 
morning. 

We had a rough voyage over the sea. 

She made room for me to sit beside 
her. 

We hung the holly wreath in the win- 
dow. 

Have you ever read “Rob Roy’? 

The house has a thatch roof. 

The boys are having a row about some- 
thing. 

You should not raise your voice to me. 

Do you ever use bay rum for chapped 
hands ? 

The farmer raises rye on the farm. 

I saw through the ruse in a moment. 

Will you go with me for a row on the 
river? 

Can you reach the book on the top 
shelf ? 

The baby’s name is Ruth. 

All roads lead to Rome. 

Are you fond of raw oysters on the 
half shell? 

The ship ran into a reef by the shore. 

Why are you in such a rush this morn- 
ing? 

I would not rob you of that pleasure. 

The moon rose over the hills. 

That was a rash thing to say. 
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There was a beautiful sunrise over the 
bay. 
You must wear a wrap if you go out. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


How many sheets of paper are there 
in a ream? 

He could not give them a ray of hope. 

The weather is too rough for you to 
go out. 

There was not a ray of sunshine in the 
room. 

The bride wore a wreath of orange 
blossoms. 

Roy is a boy’s name. 

Do you hear the rain falling on the 
roof ? 

What is the row about? 

We raise some fine vegetables in our 
garden. 

Rum is a beverage. 

Have you ever been to Rye Beach? 

You cannot work that ruse on me. 

He will row us over the river in his 
boat. 

Do you think the letter will reach them 
in time. 

Have you ever read the Book of Ruth? 

When you are in Rome do as the Ro- 
mans do. 

The weather is cold and raw this morn- 
ing. 

The boys have gone out on the reef to 
fish. 

We will rush the work as fast as we 
can. 

Did you see the boy rob the bird’s nest? 

We found a wild rosebush by the side 
of the road. 

She does so many rash things on the 
spur of the moment. 

Have you ever seen the full moon rise 
out of the sea? 

You must rap on the door before you 
go into the room. 


VOCABULARY LESSON VI—-FOR REVIEW 


carve calm case 
keep cave gay 
calf cool cough 
car game go 
comb cocoa goose 
coffee cake call 


key give 


THE KINZIE METHOD 








OF SPEECH-READING 


STORY VII 
Rather Dull 


An author was giving a lecture one 
evening on the characteristics of a class 
of people whom he had written about in 
one of his latest books. An old Scotch- 
man, who was seated near the front, 
watched the man, with an expression of 
disapproval on his face. At the close of 
the lecture the Scotchman made himself 
known to the author. 

“Sir,” he said slowly, after he had 
shaken hands with the author, “I’ve read 
all of the books that you have written, 
and I’ve liked them fairly well. You 
would not think of giving up writing and 
taking to speaking for a living, would 
you?” 

“No, indeed,” replied the author. “But 
why do you ask me that? Do you think 
it would be unwise?” 

“Tt would be such a mistake that I felt 
that I must tell you,” said the Scotchman. 
“There was one of your books that I 
found rather dull, but as I listened to 
your speech tonight I said to myself, 
‘That book was not so dull as it might 
have been after all.’ ” 


QUESTIONS ON THE STORY 


What was the subject of the author’s 
lecture ? 

Who was seated near the front of the 
audience ? 

What kind of an expression did the 
Scotchman have on his face? 

When did he make himself known to 
the author? 

How many of the author’s books did 
he say he had read? 

How did he say he had liked the books ? 

What did he hope the author had no 
thought of doing? 

Why did the Scotchman feel that he 
must speak to him about it? 

How had he found one of the books? 

What conclusion had he come to while 
the author was speaking? 


HOMOPHENOUS WORDS— 


LESSON VII 


EXERCISES ON 


ripe, rhyme 
Are you fond of ripe olives? 
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She gave me a ripe, juicy pear to eat. 

Who wrote the “Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner”? 

The cherries will soon be ripe. 

Shall I tell you a Mother Goose rhyme? 

Will you buy me some ripe apples at 
the shop? 

The man lived to a ripe old age. 

Would you like to see the rhyme that 
I wrote? 


Can you give me a word to rhyme with - 


farm? 
This peach is not ripe enough to eat. 
There’s a rhyme if you take it in time. 
She was absolutely without rhyme or 
reason. 
Did you ever eat a persimmon before 
it was ripe? 


rub, rum 


I would rub that out if I were you. 

She always seems to rub me the wrong 
way. 

The man keeps a rum shop. 

When we have prohibition there won't 
be any rum. 

“Aye, there’s the rub!” 

You have to rub up against all sorts of 
people in the world. 

Do you like the taste of rum? 

I had to rub my eyes to keep awake. 

Do you ever use bay rum for chapped 
hands? 

Rum is a beverage. 


read, reed 


Will you read the paper to me? 

Can you read Spanish? 

The reed grew by the river. 

Father likes to read the morning paper 
at the breakfast table. 

The reed sways back and forth in the 
breeze. 

I could read when I was five years old. 

The man could neither read nor write. 

They have a small reed organ in that 
church. 

Will you let me read your palm? 

I cannot always read my own hand- 
writing. 

Do you know what kind of feathers 
the reed bird has? 

Do you mind if I read my mail at the 
table? 





“What went ye out for to see, a reed 
shaken by the wind?” 

I cannot see to read without my glasses, 

The boy would rather read than eat. 

He who runs may read. 


rise, rice 


Did you see the sunrise this morning? 

Are you fond of rice pudding? 

We saw the sun rise over the tree-tops. 

Do you ever use rice flour? 

They raise rice in the South. 

Don’t you love to see the sun rise over 
the ocean? 

You must rise above your troubles. 

The Chinese are very fond of rice. 

Have you ever seen the sunrise from 
the top of Pikes Peak? 

I am fond of rice with sugar and 
cream. 

“Early to bed and early to rise, makes 
a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 

Did you ever try to eat rice with chop- 
sticks ? 


rip, rib, rim 


Shall I rip the seam apart for you? 

He peeped over the rim of his cup. 

Shall we have a rib roast of beef for 
dinner ? 

I have broken a rib of my umbrella. 

Do you know the story about Rip Van 
Winkle? 

I saw the rim of the new moon last 
night. 

How long was Rip Van Winkle asleep? 

Adam cheerfully gave a rib for his 
wife. 

Did you ever see Joe Jefferson play 
Rip Van Winkle? 

She fell down-stairs and broke a rib. 


rose, rows, roes 


There was only one rose on the bush, 

She rows the boat very well. 

The rose is a very fragrant flower. 

We saw five roes and three fawns at 
the zoo. 

There were five rows of chairs in the 
hall. 

He rose to give me a seat in the car. 

Roes are very swift-running animals. 

Every rose has a thorn. 
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THE KINZIE METHOD 


“A rose by any other name would smell 
as sweet.” 

He rose from his chair and made a 
bow. 

He wore a white rose in the lapel of 
his coat. 


rabbit, rapid, rabid 


Have you ever seen a white rabbit? 

The rabbit is fond of cabbage. 

A rabbit can run at a very rapid pace. 

The boy was bitten by a rabid dog. 

She has made rapid progress in her 
work. 

Do you know the story about Brer Fox 
and Brer Rabbit? 

A rabid dog ran barking down the 
street. 

The rabbit has long ears and a short 
tail. 

The airship made a rapid descent. 

[ like to walk at a rapid pace. 

The rabbit ate out of my hand. 


raise, race, rays 


Please raise the window; the room is 
so warm. 

The sun’s rays are very warm today. 

The boys ran a race this afternoon. 

She could not raise her hand to her 
mouth. 

We raise some fine vegetables in our 
garden. 

My father owns a fine race horse. 

How much money did they raise for 
the Red Cross? 

I saw him raise his hat to you. 

We raise potatoes on the farm. 

They are going to raise the rent of the 
house. 

The hare and the tortoise ran a race. 


red, read, rend, rent, wren 


Three cheers for the red, white, and 
blue ! 

Have you read THe Voita Review 
this month ? 

We are going to rent an apartment. 

The wren is a small brown bird. 

The sail of the ship was rent by the 
storm. 

Have 
Psalms ? 

Where is the Red River of the North? 


you ever read the Book of 
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She read aloud to me for an hour this 
morning. 

Do you remember the story about 
Little Red Riding Hood? 

How much rent do they pay for the 
house ? 

Did you see the wren fly away? 

We will rent a house by the sea-shore 
for the summer. 


road, rode, rowed, wrote, roan, rote 


There is a fine road through the woods. 

Who wrote the first five books of the 
sible ? 

We rowed across the lake before break- 
fast. 

My father owns a span of roan horses. 

We rode horseback through the moun- 
tains. 

There is no royal road to success. 

We will learn the song by rote. 

I wrote a long letter this morning. 

He is on the road to fame. 

We rode through the park in an auto- 
mobile. 

The national road is a fine highway. 

I am sure I don’t know which road to 
take. 

They rowed five miles down the river. 

I wrote five letters this morning. 


LESSON VIII 
r after the vowel 
MOVEMENT 


For r after the vowel, as in “fair,” the 
lips are brought forward and drawn to- 
gether at the corners, the extent of the 
movement depending upon the vowel 
which precedes. 


ILLUSTRATIVE WORDS 


“fare,” “fur,” “fire,” “fear” 
VOCABULARY 

fare wear wore 
shore fear sour 
fire roar cheer 
there sure rare 
far peer our 
flower car fur 
four care rear 
share poor shower 
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What is the fare to Baltimore? 

Have you a cottage at the sea-shore? 

We sat by the open fire all the evening. 

There is always room for one more. 

How far is it to Chicago? 

She wore a flower in her hair. 

I have four letters to write this after- 
noon. 

They have sold their share of the farm. 

What are you going to wear to the 
party? 

I fear we shall have a shower before 
night. 

We heard the fire roar through the 
chimney. 

Are you sure that you are right? 

I saw some one peer through the win- 
dow at me. 

The car will be here in half an hour. 

I do not care to hear about it. 

He is as poor as a church-mouse. 

She wore a very becoming hat. 

Do you like sour apples? 

I can tell you something that will cheer 
you up. 

“O, what is so rare as a day in June!” 

Our time is almost up. 

My new suit is trimmed with fur. 

He came in by the rear door. 

There was a heavy shower this morn- 


ing. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


I shall not allow you to pay my fare. 

We spend a month at the shore every 
summer. 

We saw the ship far out to sea. 

I'll be there to meet you when you ar- 
rive. 

There is no smoke without some fire. 

What is your favorite flower? 

The car will be here at half past four. 

Will you share the orange with me? 

You must wear your wrap if you go 
out. 

I am sure there is nothing for us to 
fear. 

Have you ever heard a lion roar? 

I am sure I don’t know what to do 
about it. 

We saw him peer through the keyhole. 

Did you ever go to Cape May on the 
car? 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 






Would you care to go with me for a 
walk? 

A poor excuse is better than none. 

This is the same hat I wore last sum- 
mer. 

They gave a hearty cheer for the flag. 

That is a very rare flower. 

I cannot say where we may be at that 
hour. 

The fur coat will keep you warm. 

We found a seat in the rear of the car. 

Did you see the rainbow after the 
shower? 


VOCABULARY LESSON VII—FOR REVIEW 


ream raise raw 
ray rum reef 
rough rye rush 
room ruse rob 
wreath row rose 
Roy reach rash 
roof Ruth rise 
row (rou) Rome wrap 


One of Lincoln’s Stories 


A man seeking an office once came to 
Mr. Lincoln in the hope that he would 
give him an appointment in the govern- 
ment service. 

The President was sitting by a table, 
with a pile of papers before him. His 
face was weary from labor and worry, 
but he looked up and greeted the stranger 
kindly. 

The man told Mr. Lincoln the purpose 
of his call. Mr. Lincoln, who was always 
overwhelmed with requests of this kind, 
leaned back in his chair and laughingly 
remarked : 

“You fellows remind me of a story. 

“Once there was a king who kept an 
astrologer to forewarn him of coming 
events, and especially to tell him whether 
it was going to rain when he wanted to 
go hunting. 

“One day he started for the forest with 
a party of knights and ladies, and on the 
way he met a farmer. 

“Good morning, Farmer, said the 
king. 

“*Good morning, King. Where are 
you going?’ said the farmer. 

“ ‘Hunting,’ replied the king. 
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THE KINZIE METHOD 


“*Hunting! You'll get wet,’ said the 
farmer. 
“The king trusted his astrologer and 


went on; but sure enough there came up 


a terrific storm that drenched the king ° 


and his whole party. 

“As soon as he got back to the palace 
the king dismissed his astrologer and sent 
for the farmer to take his place. 

“Law me!’ said the farmer; ‘it ’aint 
me that knows when it’s goin’ to rain; it’s 
my donkey. Whenever the weather’s 
goin’ to be fair he carries his ears for- 
ward, and when it’s goin’ to rain he car- 
ries his ears backward.’ 

“So the king appointed the donkey as- 
trologer to the court. 

“But the king always declared,” said 
Mr. Lincoln, “that that appointment was 
the greatest mistake he ever made.” 

“Why?” said the man. “Didn’t the 
donkey do his part?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered the President, 
“but after that every donkey in the coun- 
try wanted an office.” 


QUESTIONS ON THE STORY 


What was the man’s purpose in calling 
upon Mr. Lincoln? 

Where was Mr. Lincoln sitting? 

What was before him on the table? 

What had made him look so weary? 

How did Mr. Lincoln greet the 
stranger ? 

What was Mr. Lincoln always over- 
whelmed with? 

What did he say these fellows reminded 
him of ? 

What position did he assume before 
telling the story? 

What prominent person was the story 
about ? 

Whom did the king keep in his employ? 

What was his especial reason for keep- 
ing an astrologer ? 

Where was the king going one day? 

Who was going hunting with him? 

Whom did they meet on the way? 

How did the king and the farmer greet 
each other? 

What did the farmer say would hap- 
pen if they went hunting? 

Which one did the king trust—the 
farmer or the astrologer? 
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What happened when they got farther 
on? 

How wet did the king and his party 
get? 

Whom did the king appoint as astrol- 
oger when they got back to the palace? 

Who did the farmer say his real as- 
trologer was? 

How did the donkey carry his ears 
when the weather was going to be fair? 

What position were they in when it 
was going to rain? 

What change did the king then make 
in his astrologers ? 

Why did it prove to be such a great 
mistake to appoint the donkey? 


EXERCISES ON HOMOPHENOUS 


LESSON VIII 


WORDS— 


share, chair 


Will you share the orange with me? 

This chair is not comfortable. 

I would share my last crust with you. 

The baby sat in a high chair at the 
table. 

He received the lion’s share of the 
property. 

hey gave the plowshare to the farmer. 

She arose from her chair and left the 
room. 

I fear you are doing more than your 
share of the work. 


for, four 


I will wait for you in the hall. 

The postman brought me four letters 
this morning. 

Have you ever found a four - leaf 
clover? 

There is somebody waiting for you 
outside. 

She has been around the world four 
times. 

There are four boys and one girl in the 
family. 

Will you do something for me? 

Father will be seventy-four vears old 
tomorrow. 

fair, fare 


“Faint heart ne’er won fair lady.” 

You must let me pay the fare this time. 

The weather will be fair and warm to- 
morrow. 
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What is the fare to Pittsburgh? 

“In fair weather prepare for foul.” 

Please pass me the bill of fare. 

Did you go to the World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago? 

He is fair and square in all his dealings. 

I hope you. will fare better than we did. 

The fare at our boarding house is plain, 
but wholesome. 


bar, mar, par 


He put out his arm to bar the way. 

se careful not to mar the wall-paper. 

The shares were selling below par to- 
day. ’ 

Have you ever been to Bar Harbor? 

A frown will mar the sweetest face. 

The thief used a crowbar to open the 
window. 

Have you ever read “Crossing the 
Sar?” 

We do not wish to mar their pleasure. 

My brother was admitted to the bar of 
Pennsylvania. 


ear, hear, here 


The child has a fine ear for music. 

Will you meet me here tomorrow ? 

I cannot hear what you say. 

The farmer gave the ear of corn to the 
horse. 

Please come over here by the window. 

I want to whisper something in your 
ear. 

He spoke so low I could not hear him. 

Here comes the postman! 

We shall be here until five o’clock. 

That story went in one ear and out the 
other. 


wear, where, ware 


You must wear your coat if you go out. 

I cannot remember where I put the 
book. 

Where would you like to spend the 
summer ? 

They have some beautiful Japanese 
ware in that shop. 

It will soon be time to wear a straw 
hat. 

Where on earth have you been all the 
morning ? 
Do you like glassware for the table? 


I wonder where I left my umbrella. 

Have you ever been in the silverware 
department at Wanamaker’s? 

I bought the knife at the hardware 
store. 


air, hare, hair, heir 


The air is mild and balmy. 

Do you feel the air from the window? 

Can you play the air on the piano? 

The man fell heir to half a million dol- 
lars. 

Do you know the fable about the Har 
and the Tortoise? 

The salt air at the shore is very invig- 
orating. 

The boys must have their hair cut. 

We must chase the hare out of the 
garden. 

The Prince of Wales is heir to the 
throne. 

I love lots of fresh air in the house. 

The hare ran across the road. 


pour, pore, more, bore, boar 


She came to pour out her troubles to 
1e more we have, the more we want. 

I bore with her just as long as I could. 

She loves to pore over the books in the 
library. 

I hope he will not bore you with his 
remarks. 

I am not going to say any more about it. 

A fierce wild boar roamed through the 
forest. 

The sky looks as though it would pour 
down all day. 

She bore her sorrow bravely. 

Shall I pour the coffee? 


peer, pier, mere, beer, bier 


Why do you peer over your spectacles 
like that? 

The boy dived off the pier into the 
water. 

He is a peer in the House of Lords. 

An English lake is called a mere. 

The ship sailed from the pier this 
morning. 

Will you have a glass of root beer? 

He climbed on the porch to peer 
through the window. 
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They placed the flowers on the bier. 

He is without a peer in the world. 

I met him by mere chance. 

Root beer is a fine beverage for warm 
weather. 


bear, bare, pear, pare, pair, mare 


This pear is delicious. 
They have a big brown bear at the zoo. 
Will you pare the potatoes for me? 
We drove the mare to town this morn- 
ing. 
The hillside was bare and bleak. 
The pear trees will soon be in blossom. 
I bought a pair of shoes for $6.00. 
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I cannot bear to have you go. 

Shall I pare the apple for you? 

Who wrote “The Barefoot Boy”? 

“Money makes the mare go.” 

This pear has a fine flavor. 

The polar bear lives on the ice. 

“Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 

The brown bear is fond of honey. 

Can you trace the Great Bear in the 
sky? 

“The gift without the giver is bare.” 

This pair of shoes did not wear well. 

He is as cross as a bear this morning. 

Did you ever have nightmare and walk 
in your sleep? 


THE GATEWAY TO THE SILENT WORLD 


Lip-Reading: Whereby the Deaf May Hear Again 
BY MADGE MACBETH * 


NE of the most interesting and illu- 

minating experiences I have ever 
enjoyed took place a few weeks ’, 
when at the invitation of Miss Jan. 13. 
Walker I made a short address to a large 
gathering of deaf persons. I spoke to 
them without effort, in my ordinary voice, 
and my pleasure in being understood was 
perhaps exceeded only by their pleasure 
in understanding. That audience was 
composed of expert lip-readers! 

The psychology of the deaf is a study 
which is now creating quite as much in- 
terest among physicians as the study of 
deafness itself. Comparing the mental 
condition of those who cannot see with 
those who cannot hear, it has been proven 
that the loss of-sight has a less depressing 
effect on the mind than the loss of hear- 
ing. 

A reason is not far to seek. Compan- 
ionship without communication is impos- 
sible. Life without companionship is 
unbearable. It would almost seem that 
the eye is a less efficient channel to the 
mind—the imagination—than the ear, for 
while, as is natural, the blinded person 





*In Everywoman’s World, Toronto, Canada, 
July, 1918. 


feels despondency at first, the deaf per- 
son becomes not only despondent, but 
morbid and suspicious. Often his whole 
character changes, while physically he is 
a wreck, his nervous system shattered by 
the constant strain of listening and trying 
to catch a sound. Sometimes.a heavy 
lethargy relieves the strain, but it is 
doubtful. whether this state is any im- 
provement. The blind person becomes, 
as a rule, increasingly apt and sensitive, 
making his fingers and his ears do the 
work of his lost eyes; but the reverse is 
the case of the deaf, who sinks further 
and further into that great cavern of 
silence and becomes less and less a part 
of the world. 

Deafness is a physical. bar to employ- 
ment second only to blindness, and it 
bears especially heavy on the man who, 
dependent upon others for his salary, be- 
comes deaf in adult life. Through deaf- 
iess, too, family relations are often 
chilled and there is no comfort to be had 
for the afflicted in the society of those 
similarly cut off from the world. °It is a 
case where “company,” no matter how 
miserable, is not an alleviation, for com- 
munication is too difficult. 
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The obvious remedy, therefore, is some 
substitute for hearing that will put the 
deaf into communication with the world 
again, and lip-reading is the most success- 
ful so far attempted. The eyes are used 
as a gateway to speech, and as pupils 
progress to a fair understanding of the 
system, and as they see the possibilities 
opening up before them, the effect on 
mind and spirit is too great to be set 
forth in mere words. 

Personally I believe that I can pick out 
advanced lip-readers from those who are 
but beginners by the light which shines 
from behind the eyes of the former! 

As an illustration of the state of mind 
to which persons suddenly deafened ar- 
rive, let me tell the case of a young sol- 
dier recently returned from the front. 
Although otherwise wounded, it was his 
deafness from concussion which troubled 
him most. In the convalescent home he 
was a difficult patient, being morose, de- 
spondent, suspicious, and finally perfectly 
incorrigible. Indeed, his character had 
so changed that it was as a last resort 
that he was sent to the Belleville School 
for the Deaf. An improvement was no- 
ticed almost at once, and as the young 
fellow progressed in his lip-reading stud- 
ies he became his old self, attuned to life 
and his companions. Further, he became 
a happy and normal citizen and an eco- 

_nomical factor in the community, holding 
now a very good and lucrative position. 


USED IN 1648 


The art of substituting the eye for the 
ear is not as recent as the average person 


thinks. In 1648 John Bulwer published 
“The Deaf and Dumbe Man’s Friend,” 
in which he described “that subtile art 
which would make an observant eie to 
heare what any man speaks by the mov- 
ing of his lips.” It is only within the last 
few years, however, that the teaching has 
been systematized and made practical, 
under the patronage of Dr. Graham Bell, 
of telephone fame, of the city of Brant- 
ford. Dr. Bell’s wife is deaf and is one 
of the most expert lip-readers of the time. 
Her writings are full of sympathy and 
understanding, and she has done much to 
encourage those whose world is sound- 
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less. The wife of another man widely 
loved in Canada because of his beautiful 
French-Canadian stories is also deaf and 
an earnest student of lip-reading. I refer 
to Mrs.. Van Dyke. 

There are several schools of lip-read- 
ing by which one is supposed to gather 
that there are several methods by which 
the art is taught. As my experience oc- 
curred in the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing, I can speak best of 
that one. It was founded by Edward 
Nitchie, himself totally deaf, in 1903. 
Mr. Nitchie’s method is designed particu- 
larly for the English language, and his 
idea that the mind as well as the eye 
needs instruction is corroborated by Mrs. 
Bell from her personal experience. (THE 
Vota Review for March, 1917.) She 
says: 

“My own practise shows that the eye 
alone is quite incapable of interpreting 
correctly all the movements of the lips.” 
In other words, the mind must grasp the 
context of the sentence and the trend of 
thought, and the greater the rapidity of 
grasp the more expert the reader. Such 
words as “money” and “putty” bear as 
strong a resemblance to the lip-reader as 
“faint” and “feint” to the person who 
hears. 

Several graduates from this school have 
come to Canada and are now doing inter- 
esting work, the more because it is pio- 
neer work with us. And at the school at 
present is another pioneer in the person 
of Miss Jane B. Walker. 

Three years ago the Metropolitan Mu- ~ 
seum, in New York, opened its doors in 
an educational way to the deaf. It was 
the first institution to lead the way, and 
great is the hope that many more will 
follow. To Miss Walker was given the 
distinction of being the first and only lec- 
turer. She gives four talks to the deaf 
during the year, the last one being given 
to deaf children. Her subject through- 
out is art, as that makes a wider appeal 
than music or drama. In speaking of her 
absorbing work, she lays. particular em- 
phasis upon the prevention of morbidity, 
uselessness, helplessness in those who 
have partially or totally lost their hearing. 

“Our immediate concern,” she says, 

















“should be for our soldiers. We must 
make them realize that contact with the 
world is still possible, and that financial 
independence is still within their reach. 
Indeed, in many ways their loss can be 
transformed into their gain. The con- 
centration of a deaf person is something 
to be envied and is quite-an asset. Ina 
crowded, noisy, busy office a man who 
has lost his hearing is able to do twice 
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the amount of work with half the nervous 
tension of a normal clerk. He is not dis- 
tracted by the thousand interruptions that 
the other has to bear.” 

And lip-reading is the magic key which 
opens the doors of that silent room—just 
how magic it is difficult to believe until 
one has associated for days with experts 
before learning that they were totally 
deaf ! 


RE-EDUCATION OF SOLDIERS WITH DEFECTIVE HEARING 
AND SPEECH 


BY LIEUT. COL. CHARLES W. RICHARDSON, MEDICAL CORPS, N. A. 


N THE June and July numbers of 
I THE Vota Review is an interesting 
serial’ by Dr. Clarence John Blake on 
speech-reading for the war deaf. We 
feel that, as director of the section of de- 
fects of hearing and speech, it is a most 
timely article, not because in the main it 
supports the plan and the method which 
this section has adopted and is putting 
into force, but, coming as it does from 
the pen of that distinguished writer, it 
will be more appreciated and brought 
more forcibly to the attention of the lay 
public and to the teaching classes that 
this type of work is not only necessary, 
but is actually to be planned and devel- 
oped through the activity of the office of 
the Surgeon General. It is well to note 
that one so eminent in this line of en- 
deavor, not in relationship with the Sur- 
geon General’s Office, should in his paper 
seem so in alignment with the activity of 
this office. 

We all know the great vision and thor- 
ough appreciation the intense interest this 
distinguished man has for all things in 
connection with the relief of the deaf, 
especially the adult deaf. Indeed, there 





*Speech-Reading for the War Deaf. By 
Clarence John Blake, M.D., Professor of 
Otology, Emeritus, Harvard University; Presi- 
dent Ninth International Otological Congress. 
See pages 361-363 in June Voira Review, pages 
385-387 in July Vorra Review, and pages 465- 
470 in this number. The concluding section 
of this series will appear in the September 
number. 


is no class of invalids coming from the 
war which should appeal so earnestly to 
those who are interested in our field of 
work as these young spirits in the first 
blush of young manhood that come under 
our care, handicapped from their activi- 
ties for the benefit of us, who are the 
home-stayers, who are not subjected to 
the hardships and to the ill effects from 
the casualties of war. 

In the working out of the plans for the 
re-education of the adult deaf, the result 
of casualties of the war, both medical and 
surgical, our problem has been whether 
to take up the methods as pursued by 
some of the continental powers among 
our allied belligerents and follow them 
up or to develop a plan of our own, theo- 
retically, that would have sufficient vision 
to overcome all the obstacles that have 
interfered with the full functioning of 
these plans, or simply to adopt the point 
of least resistance and take up one of 
their plans. In other words, whether it 
was better to build entirely anew, whether 
it was better to visualize their work and 
make a composite of it, or whether it was 
better to adopt one of their plans. 

It was the dominant thought of this 
division that the only way to carry out 
the plans in connection with the military 
medical service was to hold the soldier 
and sailor in the service until his re-edu- 
cation was completed; in other words. 
his re-education is a part of his physical 
cure. 
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Following out that plan, it became nec- 
essary to centralize the work, and this 
centralization has taken place in the for- 
mation of the parent school. Secondary 
schools will have to be established here 
and there throughout the country in case 
the number of patient pupils increase. 

It will also be necessary when patients 
have major wounds, with deafness also 
as a feature in their physical disability, 
the major casualty requiring that they 
should be sent to hospitals, as Walter 
Reed, Colonia, New Haven, etc., to send 
teachers to these institutions to carry on 
the educational work in connection with 
defects of hearing and speech, while they 
are being treated for the major disability. 

The July number of THE Vora RE- 
viEW has a short paper on this work as 
taken up by this section.? As an intro- 
duction to this theme appeared an edi- 
torial foreword, to which the Surgeon 
General’s Office wishes to offer a mild 
protest. We do not object to being criti- 
cized ; we do not object to being advised, 
but we do object to that criticism being 
the foreword to one of the notes sent out 
by this department. We do object to the 
editor attempting to prejudge the article 
to the reader before the reader has had 
the opportunity to formulate his own 
opinion through reading the subject-mat- 
ter. We also wish to call the attention of 
the editor to the fact that our teachers 
have had experience in teaching the adult 
deaf. Their flexibility, as far as their 
pedagogic work is concerned, is one of 
the characteristics of them, and these 
teachers have been selected because we 
think they are the best to carry on the 
work at its initiation. Institution work 
they are thoroughly familiar with, and 
therefore more susceptible and amena- 
ble to the restriction necessary to a mili- 
tary medical school. 

It will be interesting to the readers to 
know that on Tuesday, July 23, the 
school having in charge the educational 
work of the defects of hearing and 





*The Plan of Reconstruction of the Defects 
in Hearing and Speech in Connection with the 
Division of Physical Reconstruction under Col. 
Frank _ Billings. 
Review. 
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speech was established at Cape May, 
with a formal inaugural. The inaugura- 
tion was under the auspices of the com- 
manding officer of the hospital, Col. Paul 
F. Straub, who offered every facility to 
make the inauguration a success, and pre- 
sented an address of introduction which 
showed his sympathy in our efforts and 
his grasp of the situation and what we 
hoped to attain. The New York Times 
of Friday, July 27, as well as other papers 
throughout the country, have given a re- 
port of that inauguration. As the one 
from the New York Times is less ful- 
some, more to the point, and shorter, we 
incorporate it as a feature of these notes: 


“War ScHooL FoR THE Dear.—Big 
hotel converted into hospital by Army 
Medical School.—Cape May, N. J., July 
25,1918.—The first Army Medical School 
for the restoration of hearing and speech 
of soldiers was opened, under the Di- 
vision of Physical Reconstruction of the 
Surgeon General’s Office, at Army Hos- 
pital No. 11 here, formerly the million- 
dollar Hotel Cape May, this morning, 
under the direction of Lieut. Col. Charles 
W. Richardson, of the Medical Corps. 
The principal address was made by Maj. 
William W. Keen, the eminent Philadel- 
phia surgeon, who joined the army at the 
outset of the war. He compared the sur- 
gery in the military medical departments 
now with surgery in the Civil War. The 
school opened with a full corps of teach- 
ers, and patients enough to occupy their 
full time. ‘The superintendent, principal, 
and teachers now enrolled ‘and to be en- 
rolled in the future will come from the 
experts in the country.” 


We give the complete roster of the 
teachers who are engaged up to the pres- 
ent time: 

Superintendent, Mr. A. C. Manning, 
from the Pennsylvania Institute for the 
Deaf, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Principal, Miss Enfield Joiner, from 
the North Carolina School for the Deaf, 
Morgantown, N.C. ° 

Teachers, Miss, Margaret _Bodycomb 
and Miss Clara Louise Rockwell, from 
the Pennsylvania Institute for the Deaf; 
Miss Mary Louise Wimsatt, Washington, 
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D. C., and Miss Mary Thornton, New 
York City. 

In these notes we wish to quote from 
the “Inter- Allied Conference on the 
After-Care of Disabled Men—a Report 
on the Deaf,” by J. Dundas Grant, M. D., 
F. R. C. S., who is in charge of that work 
for the British Government. Among 
many things which are said in the article 
is one which appeals to us and which 
makes it obvious that the line of work 
which we propose to carry out is going 
to be most satisfactory. The British au- 
thorities have adopted the method of dis- 
charging the soldier and sailor from the 
army or navy and then turning them 
over, if they will report, to the Aural 
Board. The result is that not more than 
26 per cent report back, even after send- 
ing out all kinds of propaganda to inform 
such men and making all kinds of over- 
tures in the way of entertainment, etc., 
furnishing breakfasts, noonday meals, 
teas, and amusements of all kinds to at- 
tract them. In his report Maj. Dundas 
Grant says at one point: 

“It will be obvious to all that the learn- 
ing of lip-reading is most fatiguing and 
a gredt strain on the power of attention 
and mental concentration. While men 
are still-in the army and under military 
discipline when undergoing instruction, 
as in France, it is perhaps easy to get 
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them to tolerate the necessary control; 
but our men have been already discharged 
and are in the enjoyment of their newly 
recovered liberty. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to make their schooling agreeable to 
them, as there is a strong temptation for 
them to exercise their free agency in the 
way of rejecting further instruction in 
order to take up the lucrative occupations 
which, as we have already said, are now 
open, even to the very deaf.” 

This, as you see, visualizes the error 
that the British have made in this work, 
and between the lines much can be read 
which to us who are in the game is trans- 
mitted from mouth to mouth. 

It was particularly exhilarating on 
Wednesday, July 24, to see the classes 
assemble at Cape May; to see the intense 
enthusiasm as developed and shown by 
all of the 17 pupil patients. They were 
all anxious for the work; their intelli- 
gence is of such a character that they ap- 
preciate the need for it. Their gratitude 
to this office for giving them the benefits 
of this education was manifest. The 
whole spirit was in harmony with what 
we hoped for and expected, and so sig- 
nally different from the indifference as 
displayed by the British who have defects 
of hearing. It seems to me that we are 
in the right, if not better, track than that 
pursued by the British. 


IS IT WORTH WHILE? 


BY IDA P. LINDQUIST 


S IT worth while? What? 

As you are reading this in THE VoLTa 
Review, of course you know it must re- 
fer in some way to lip-reading. Yes; 
that’s it. Since a mastery of lip-reading 
costs dollars as well as months of effort, 


does it pay? Will the debit and credit 


columns of that account in your life 
ledger show a favorable balance ? 

If you wish to know whether the view 
from a certain mountain top is worth the 
arduous climb, do you ask the opinion of 
the valley inhabitant who has never set 
foot on the heights? Of course not. 


You will go for advice to him who, staff 
in hand, has struggled along the whole 
upward way to that shining summit. 

So if you would know whether the 
study of lip-reading will bring you fair 
returns for your labor and cash, do not 
ask the “conscientious objector,” whose 
scruples have kept him from even setting 
foot on that upward trail. Neither do 
you go to the weakling who, after a few 
steps—say, three lessons—decides the 
road is too rough or too long. Go rather 
to him who has had courage and strength 
enough to follow the trail to the end, in 
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spite of boulders in his path, little mind- 
ful of clouds and rain and wind which 
might well discourage others. Ask him 
if the journey is worth while! 

I have asked him. For two years it 
has been my privilege to act as guide to 
some such brave spirits. Those who are 
approaching the upper heights hail their 
fellow-travelers below, who are just start- 
ing out, with many a cheery greeting. A 
few of these messages I would pass on to 
you today. 

There are young and old, rich and poor, 
who are following the trail. Their ages 
have varied from 11 to 70; their occupa- 
tions have ranged from laundress, home- 
keeper, and farmer to lady of leisure, 
teacher, and doctor. Some have taken 
twice as long a time for the journey as 
others, but all who have persevered have 
felt the goal worth while. 

There is little Mary, keeping up with 
her work in the public school and study- 
ing lip-reading besides. Not long ago 
“teacher” said that Mary’s hearing is 
much better. “Teacher” has not been 
let into the lip-reading secret ; but father, 
mother, and the rest of us know that little 
Mary’s eyes are already helping her dull 
ears. 

A young woman who for years had 
been dependent upon an ear-phone left 
the city after taking only 23 lessons. 
Three weeks later she wrote: “The best 
of it is that I have not had an instrument 
on since coming away, and I get along 
every bit as well, if not better, without it. 
The music I cannot enjoy, but as for 
reading the lips and understanding peo- 
ple it seems easier and more restful to 
my nerves. My sister and every one I 
have met think it is marvelous! I get 
along splendidly, and am so happy to 
think I heard of you and your work when 
[ did! There was a gentleman from —— 
here for dinner on Saturday, and do you 
know he did not know of lip-reading. 
My sister told him I was deaf and he did 
not believe it. Then he said, “There must 
be some understanding between you two, 
or else she (meaning myself) reads your 
mind.’ But finally we made him believe 
that I was reading lips, and he said it was 





one of the most wonderful things he had 
ever heard of.” 

A dear, white-haired old lady took a 
few lessons last fall while visiting the 
city. For six years she had not heard a_ 
sound nor understood a spoken word, for 
her people had long ago resorted to finger 
spelling. Near the end of the first lesson — 
I gave her the sentence, “Mary had a_ 
little lamb.” She understood it all—the ~ 
first whole sentence in six years. She sat — 
back and laughed aloud in delight over 
her success. At the end of the week she © 
said, “Money can’t pay you for the help 
you've been to me.” 

Said another, “I’m getting splendid re-— 
sults. I’ve found the work very much 
worth while. I wouldn’t have missed it 
for anything.” 

Still another wrote me last spring, 
“Since I commenced taking lessons it 
seems like new life to me, for I enjoyed 
each lesson so much and always looked 
forward with pleasure for the next les- 
son.” She was totally deaf; but one day 
when I had been telling her a story she 
exclaimed, “Why, it seems to me I hear 
every word you say!” 

One ambitious young lady studied lip- 
reading while convalescent in a hospital 
last summer. This spring she wrote me, 
“T think always of the first day that you 
came to me, and the way that the whole 
matter of deafness turned a new face 
when you told me that you heard so little 
after understanding all that I said to 
you. I suppose it is much the feeling 
people claim who are converted.” “Yes,” 
I replied ; “it is a conversion,” for I have 


seen pupils begin the work as doubting — 


Thomases; but it has not been long be-~ 
fore I could see them begin to gain more 
and more faith in the worth-whileness of 
their new study. 

Even quite early in the course they 
bring in such happy little reports as this: 


“T went to a luncheon yesterday, and it — 
was the first time in years that I didn't 
Really, I 
understood most of the conversation”; — 
or “We had company Saturday and I~ 
know I understood more than I used to © 
do” ; and “TI don’t have the blues as often — 


feel unhappy and miserable. 
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as I used to do, because lip-reading is 
giving me a more hopeful outlook.” 

One pupil who has been hard of hear- 
ing for many years had acquired con- 
siderable skill as a lip-reader through 
constant observation; but after taking 
lessons she felt that she was progressing 


so much more rapidly. “I never think 
now of going a block out of my way to 
avoid meeting some one who is difficult 
to understand, as I formerly did, but 
rather welcome the chance to practise on 
the unsuspecting victim and to prove 
what lip-reading can do for one who will 
take the trouble to learn it.” 

The same thought is expressed by an- 
ther pupil. “All my life I have dreaded 
meeting strangers, and since my hearing 
became defective it has been one of the 
hardest things I had to do. Often I have 
wished that something would prevent a 
strange guest from getting here or, any- 
way, that they would not have long to 
stay if they did come. That fear of 
strangers is gradually wearing away, and 
[ hope some day to read the lips well 
enough to really enjoy meeting anybody. 
When I started the study of lip-reading 
about a year ago I was tired of myself, 
my friends, and everybody in general. 
After a few lessons my mind became so 
absorbed in the work that I did not have 
time to notice all the little annoying 
things of daily life. My courage and 
self-confidence have been strengthened 
and I have found a joy in life that I never 
knew before.” 

There was one delightful pupil whose 
68 years did not deter her from becoming 
a most assiduous student of lip-reading 
last summer. Her progress was slow and 
patient and she was handicapped, as is so 
often the case, by inability to get practise 
outside the school. Now, from far-off 
eastern Canada, she writes: “I am very 
glad to tell you that I think I really am 
making some progress with lip-reading. 
Both my daughters-in-law take an inter- 
est in it and I read their lips fairly 
quickly. Unfortunately I cannot see so 
well what my sons say, but I hope to do 
better as the time goes on. I felt very 
discouraged a few months back, for I 
seemed to be losing all I had learned for 
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lack of practise, but now I am more 
hopeful.” 

A professional man, who had found 
his first course of lessons very difficult, 
still felt that he had received “a very 
good foundation to work up from.” 

One of my most scholarly pupils wrote, 
“I can never be too grateful to you for 
bringing it (lip-reading) here. I always 
feel I should have had it years ago.” The 
same lady at another time, in speaking 
of deafness, said: “So many people 
think, ‘What a pity these things are!’ 
Perhaps it is more than a pity—perhaps 
it is a privilege. If we could pierce the 
vision of the outside world and see the 
growth of the spirit within, perhaps we 
would feel it made new opportunities and 
new progress in the end. I like to feel 
that it does not matter in the least.’” One 
who can say that has surely reached the 
spiritual heights as certainly as she is 
reaching the summit of achievement in 
lip-reading skill. 

But perhaps the pupil we all admire 
most is our oldest one. We admire her 
for her ambition; her perseverance is an 
inspiration to us. She has found her 
work very arduous. She has often been 
discouraged, but never ready to give up. 
One day she said, “J’m going to get 1t. 
My husband says I ought to be thankful 
if I learn it in two years. I’m going to 
get it.” And she is getting it, slowly but 
surely. 

Further proof that my pupils, indi- 
vidually and collectively, believe their 
study of lip-reading to be worth while 
was given me recently, when I was in- 
vited to the home of one of their num- 
ber one evening. Upon arrival I found 
all my pupils awaiting me. Then fol- 
lowed some merry hours of games and 
contests, among them unraveling a spider 
web whose red threads extended through 
four rooms. At the end of my particular 
string I came upon a mysterious box. 
Thinking to find in it some joke prize, 
imagine my surprise when its contents 
proved to be a valuable wrist-watch and 
bracelet, their combined gift to me. With 
the present went a package of most ap- 
preciative greetings and letters from out- 
of-town pupils. From one pupil in far- 
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off Montreal had come two beautiful 
poems written for the occasion. 

Could anything prove better that they 
feel this work is for them worth while? 

Of course, we grow discouraged at 
times ; sometimes we feel ourselves stand- 
ing still instead of progressing. Then I 
like to remember and quote my mother’s 
words. When impatient little fingers 
bungled at their task and little tempers 
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grew sorely tried, her quiet voice would 
say, “When you are through, my dear, 
no one will know how long it took you, 
They will only see how well you did it.” — 

And so with us would-be lip-readers 
the main question is not “how long,” but 
“how well” we follow the trail. And 
with “perseverance” as our watchword, 
we shall at last reach the worth-while 
heights! We shall arrive! 





YOU MOTHERS, WAKE UP! 


BY CELIA BICKLEY 


HREE weeks after the opening of 
the school: 

“No, Mrs. Monroe; Robert won’t learn 
to talk much this year. You see, there is 
so much to be done before I can even be- 
gin teaching him to say a word. Why, 
he hasn’t learned yet to pay good atten- 
tion, and it took me a full week to con- 


vince him that he must look at my lips 
when I spoke to him, not at my eyes. 
“Which little girl? That one? That’s 


little Margaret Walter. Yes: she’s a 
year younger than Robert. Smarter? 
Well, no; I don’t know that she is, but 
she has had a great deal of help at home. 
No; they could not afford a teacher ; her 
mother did it all. Why, she just talked 
to her; kept on talking until Margaret 
understood what she said. Like this: 
Come, Margaret. Bow to the lady. 
Shake hands with her. Walk to the door. 
Shut the door. Run to the window. 
Point to me. Point to Robert. That’s 
right ; sit down. 

“Yes; she understands very well. No; 
she hasn’t learned to talk yet. She tries 
to say her name and a few other words, 
but of course she doesn’t do it well, be- 
cause her mother didn’t know how to 
teach her speech. 

“How did she know about talking to 
her? Well, there’s a place in Washing- 
ton called the Volta Bureau, which sends 
little pamphlets to the mothers of deaf 
children, telling just how to help them 
before they are old enough to go to 
school. The literature is sent free to 


any one who asks for—I beg your par- 
don? You've heard about that place? 
Then why on earth—excuse me, please; 
but how could you ask me if Robert 
would learn to talk well this year, when 
you haven’t even taken one step toward 
having him ready to learn? Why, he 
doesn’t know his own name! _ Three 
weeks ago he didn’t even know he had a 
name! Oh, can’t you realize that you've © 
been robbing him?” 

Haven’t you longed, you teachers who 
are here to awaken the personalities be- 
hind those blank little faces, haven’t you 
just ached to talk to these mothers that 
way? Here they come—capable, intelli- 
gent-looking women—and calmly tell you 
that they haven’t spent one hour in an ~ 
effort to acquaint their handicapped little — 
boys and girls with the world in which — 
they must spend their lives. And they 
complacently ask you, “How long will it © 
be before we can talk to him at home?” — 

And there in Washington all the time ~ 
has stood the Volta Bureau, offering any ~ 
day to send them reprints that would ~ 
have told them exactly how to begin help- — 
ing these little ones grow up to be as” 
intelligent and well informed as theif — 
hearing brothers and sisters. And the ~ 
mothers knew it! Doesn’t it make you ~ 
feel vindictive ? a 

Of course, some of them do not know ~ 
it. But at least they can be told of it at — 
the school, and if they will send for the — 
literature and study it they can from that ~ 
time on be of inestimable help to their — 
little tots. Only think, if the mother of © 
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every child in your first-year class would 
read and think over Miss Worcester’s 
“First Summer Vacation” before the 
children go home in June. Wouldn’t you 
feel joyful when they came back in the 
fall? Or imagine the pleasure of teach- 
ing a class of beginners whose mothers 
had all been acting upon the suggestions 
offered in Miss Andrews’ “Home Train- 
ing for Deaf Children” or Miss Leon- 
ard’s “Preparing a Little Deaf Child for 
School”! 

And you mothers, wouldn’t the heart 
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of any one of you swell with pride if that 
first-year teacher could say to you, “The 
splendid start you’ve given John will help 
him all his life,” or “Of course, Hazel 
will do good work; she is such a good 
lip-reader and so attentive.” 

Oh, mothers, it pays; this work you can 
do at home! Sometimes it is slow and 
discouraging, but it pays better than you 
can possibly imagine. So wake up, and 


if you have any sparks of real love in 
your hearts for your little ones, send for 
the free literature and use 4t. 








PEECH defects in the school child 

have an especial interest for the 
teacher. Most of the proof of acquisi- 
tion of instruction imparted to the child 
must be judged by the oral response 
given. 

When this response is delayed, or is ren- 
dered in a halting, inarticulate manner, 
the teacher is at a loss to decide whether 
the child knows the lesson or not. In 
fact, the ability to speak distinctly and 
effectively ought to be possessed by the 
child before entering school or acquired 
readily after being in school a short time. 
It is neither fair to the teacher nor the 
class to spend class time trying to ascer- 
tain whether the defective speaking child 
really knows the lesson or not. 

In general, speech defects will group 
into two main divisions, the phonetic and 
the stuttering types. While these may 
run into each other, the lines will be seen 
to be very clear between the two. A 
further difference appears, in that the 
stuttering child is usually of normal men- 
tality, and often of a superior degree of 
intelligence, and the nervous instability 
present marks a more facile cerebral 
functioning. 

On the other hand, phonetic defects of 
marked and extensive nature are marks 


*From the American Journal of School Hy- 
giene (Worcester, Mass.) for March, 1918. 
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of defective brain development, and the 
defect may be of all degrees, from re- 
mediable conditions to hopeless imbe- 
cility. 

As the child comes to the teacher, the 
defects most often met may be grouped 
into four divisions : 

a. Infantile speech. 

b. Defects of oral mechanism. 

c. Slovenly, or careless, speech. 

(In the last grouping also might be in- 
cluded inattentiveness’ or a low degree of 
attention to auditory stimuli. When this 
is present the child should be examined 
for defects of hearing.) 

d. Marked phonetic defect. 

Infantile speech characteristics are so 
well known that no description is needed. 
The child of kindergarten or first grade 
age often shows an infantile quality in 
talking. This speedily disappears in the 
normal child, as he almost unconsciously 
adapts to the conventional standard of 
his companions. When a child of 10 or 
14 shows “baby” talk, a mental examina- 
tion will practically always reveal mental 
retardation, often of a higher degree than 
has been suspected from the general ap- 
pearance. 

Defects of the oral mechanism are rare, 
and speech in such children is conditioned 
on the defect present. Slight defects may 
be overcome by persistence on the part 
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of teacher and child. Higher degrees of 
defect require, first, surgical intervention, 
and then, later, training to talk. The 
presence of enlarged tonsils and adenoid 
growths need not necessarily cause de- 
fective speech, but may depress the gen- 
eral condition in such manner that care- 
lessness in speech may follow. 

Slovenly speech may come from many 
factors. ‘The local causes are not im- 
portant, but the hearing may be at fault 
or the brain behind be defective. The 
general health and the vitality of the child 
may be below the needs for effective 
speech. It takes strength to talk, and in- 
telligent speech is conditioned upon a 
certain degree of brain development and 
coincidert physical vitality. 

The more marked phonetic defects in 
a child that cannot be brought up to nor- 
mal speech are defects that are more 
often due to defective mentality. We 
find the tongue big and clumsy; some- 
times it is so large that the mouth can- 
not hold it. The ability to close the lips, 
to form thelabials and labio-dental sounds, 


needs well developed oral and tongue 


muscles. In fact, all speech sounds need 
accurate muscular co-ordination for pro- 
duction. In defective brain functioning 
neither the muscles nor the nerves are 
able to achieve easy, automatic workings. 
In these cases the defective speech is 
merely the outward indication of inward 
defect. 

Stammering and _ stuttering —These 
may be discussed together, for there is 
no real difference between them. Symp- 
toms group all the way from hesitation 
in speaking, so slight it may well be only 
the slowness of a thoughtful person, to 
prolonged efforts at articulation, and all 
degrees of spasmodic efforts in the futile 
attempts to get out speech which will not 
come. The most obvious symptoms of 
trouble is spasm of various parts of the 
vocal mechanism when the effort of vol- 
untary speech is made. This spasm is 
more or less constant, increases on at- 
tention to the patient, as a rule, and is 
absent when the individual is alone, or 
is speaking in concert, or is singing. 

Etiological factors—Many seemingly 
contradictory factors are involved, which 
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will, however, easily group under the 


general time classes of hereditary, con- 
genital, and acquired characteristics. 


Hereditary elements of instability in . 


the parent will tend to reveal themselves 
in the offspring. For this reason, when 
there has been present in the parent or 


ancestry neuro-muscular instability mani- — 
festing itself as alcoholism, gout, syphilis, ” 
insanity, epilepsy, hysteria, or even the — 
minor neuroses and psychoses indicated — 


99 66 


by the terms, “odd,” “cranky, 
9? 66° 


some,” “inability to make a living,” ete., 


quarrel- — 


the resultant weakening of the parent — 
stem is very likely to be manifested in a — 
weakened, less resistant condition in the — 


child. 
Congenital factors likewise rest pri- 


marily on the physical. substrata of pa- — 


rental health. In addition, there are many 
diseases which may be acquired during 
pregnancy by the mother, which will re- 
act on the growing child, making for 
retardation. 

Acquired defects at once give us fertile 
sources of investigation. In the first 


place, the neuropathic elements in the © 
parents react both on the child and the — 


environment. 


Careless handling of the child in the © 


early hours of life may give and fix a 
habit of fear, which is the cause of in- 
cipient nervousness and the forerunner 
of all kinds of neuro-muscular instability. 
The educational influence of the home 
and care really mold the baby into cer- 


tain habits of reaction almost at once. A — 
quick and jerky manner of handling, of © 
talking, a roughness or lack of adaptation ~ 
to the infant needs will wear out a slight — 
neural adaptability long before it has a ~ 
chance to conserve strength for its im-— 


mediate, let alone its future, needs. 


When, a little later, the function of © 


speech is acquired, and the self-conscious- — 


ness is developing, the instability incident 
to any developing function is increased 


by fright, excitement, worry, anxiety, etc., — 


until the little patient is unable to ex- 
press himself at all in public, even though 
the public be that of his own sheltered 
home. 

To an observing, imitative child, the 
speech of another child who stutters may 
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be provocative of trouble. Yet a healthy 
skepticism as to this being causative, as 
much as it is supposed to be, is aroused 
by the fact that it is the rule and not the 
exception to find only one of a family 
who stutters. If imitation were as bane- 
ful as it is said to be, the whole com- 
munity would long ago have lapsed into 
hopeless stuttering. 

The real findings are much more in- 
teresting and suggestive. Usually, beside 
the stuttering child, we find no one else 
in the family who stutters. The history 
is often given of stuttering of a distant 
relative, seen rarely or never by the child. 
But we do find other speech defects, as 
lisping, indistinct speech from many 
causes, late development of speech, and 
the like. These are the things one would 
postulate were he working out from a 
theoretical angle lines of deterioration of 
neuro-muscular structure. Phonetic de- 
fects of speech are due to inaccuracy of 
muscle action, clumsy, slow, and awk- 
ward movements, rather than the spas- 
modic inco-ordination present in stutter- 
ing. 

When, a little later, the child goes into 
the community, either in play or in school, 
he finds imperative need for instant vocal 
adjustment. It may well be here that the 
beginning of the confusion incident to 
stuttering may be sought. There are com- 
plex visual, auditory, and other stimuli 
from numerous sources pouring in upor 
the child, and the sense of “away-from- 
home-ness,” big in a delicate child, all 
these factors combine in a confusing mass 
in the little sensorium, and there results 
incipient movements in all directions, 
lacking inhibitions from the bewildered 
cortex. 

These confused, half-inhibited motions, 
and the simultaneous high tension which 
pervades the whole organism under the 
strange conditions, are all factors which 
unite in forcing an unco-ordinated mass 
of heterogeneous stimuli upon the imma- 
ture speech mechanism, and the only 
possible thing that can happen is the at- 
tempt of many muscles to ‘work at once, 
and the resulting stuttering is initiated 
under the most favorable conditions for 
habit formations that psychology can 
offer. 
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The same events, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, are the experience of every 
child. ‘The husky youngster will hold 
his own and refuse to be confused, or, 
if he is temporarily abashed, he usually 
works it out in general motor activity, 
and a night’s sleep finds him master of 
the situation. 

Such, in general, are the factors which 
result in the habit of stuttering. Each 
time the child stutters, the method of 
wrong functioning is being ingrained into 
neural structure, until it becomes a ha- 
bitual response, and the child is at a dis- 
advantage in the social, the school, and 
the business community. 

Glancing briefly at some authorities on 
conditions present in stuttering: Scrip- 
ture assures us that the cause of stutter- 
ing is “a diseased state of mind, which 
rises from excessive timidity and shows 
itself in speech peculiarities tending to- 
ward a condition of segregation which 
will enable the person to avoid occasions 
where he will suffer on account of timid- 
ity.” 

But even Scripture recognizes the fact 
that the majority of timid people do not 
stutter. 

Fletcher, in an experimental study of 
stuttering, some years ago, discusses, be- 
sides the motor phenomena, which he 
studied graphically, the following factors: 

“The essential condition of the rise of 
stuttering seems to be a complex state of 
mind, which should be classed generically 
as feeling, in the wider sense of the term. 
It is to be noted that the quality, rather 
than the intensity of these feeling states, 
governs the rise of the defect. . . . In 
general, those feelings which tend toward 
inhibition or depression are the ones most 
likely to be the precursors of stuttering. 
Probably both act as cause and effect. 
The states of feeling causative vary in 
degree from strong emotion to mere atti- 
tudes or moods. In addition to the states 
of feeling, stuttering seems to be affected 
by the quality of the mental imagery, by 
attention and association. All movements 
that, like those of speech, are incapable 
of clear and detailed imaginal representa- 
tion in consciousness are, in the same way 
as in speech, liable to the functional dis- 
orders that are analogous to stuttering. 
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When the stutterer’s attention can be dis- 
tracted from his speech, his stuttering 
usually disappears. The affective and 
emotional experiences determine 
the rise of stuttering.” 

Blumel, in a two-volume monograph, 
makes auditory amnesia the proximate 
causes of stuttering, but hedges a bit 
when he adds the collateral causes of 
mental confusion and fear as complicat- 
ing the disorder. It is evident there is a 
common cause behind all three of these 
authorities, and Scripture’s grouping of 
the disorder among the psycho-neuroses 
is much more to the point. 

Swift ascribes the cause of stuttering 
to defective visual psychic development. 
In his study of his cases he has found 
many that do not visualize during speech 
processes. It is very possible that the 
stuttering child has never been able to 
develop its visual or auditory areas to the 
same degree of perfection that the non- 
stuttering child has, but this has yet to 
be proven. It is true, however, that un- 
less and until the mental content, which 
the speaker wishes to convey to the 
hearer, be very clear and in the focus of 
consciousness during the act of talking, 
the hearer will not be much enlightened 
by the effort to convey information. In 
any event, until different sensory areas 
are developed properly and patiently up 
to the level of easy functioning, speech 
may show persistent disturbances, which 
disturbances disappear entirely after the 
lagging cortical areas are brought up to 
full functioning. Further, this intensive 
sensory training brings up adjacent areas 
to better functioning, as they come under 
the influence of improved nutritive con- 
ditions. 

While this paper is not intended as a 
discussion of methods of treatment in 
stuttering, one comment as to the end re- 
sults of patients trained in sensory de- 
velopment is in order. Any one who 
listens to the conversation of the cere- 
bral-trained person, and then to the one 
trained to speak by the aid of some trick 
of breathing, or some muscular move- 
ment, will at once be struck with the dif- 
ference. The patient who has _ been 
trained to let sensory content and asso- 


ciated areas dominate motor speech will” 
not only speak in a manner convincing to- 
his audience, but his audience will see and 
hear what he, the speaker, does, for the 
speaker’s attention is on “mental-content-— 
to-be-imparted’”” and not on “mental-— 
trick-to-help” him, as with a crutch, over 
vocal pitfalls. The normal speaker, just 
in proportion to his development of ideas 
to be communicated, keeps in focus the — 
mental content, while swiftly arranging” 
and rearranging that content to the situa-— 


tion present. 


Treatment of stuttering—The treat-— 


ment of stuttering logically falls into two 
main lines of procedure. First: 


_ 1. Treat all underlying medical—that 
ts, diseased conditions.—Stuttering is — 


first distinctly a medical problem, and can 
only be gotten at by the specialist trained 
to interpret the action and interaction of 
pathological conditions involved in spas- 
modic conditions present. 

2. Train the patient into correct breath- 
ing habits. This is the train of phys- 
iological function and should go on from 
the two angles: 

1. a. Breathing exercises and 


b. Muscle training of respiratory — 


muscles. 


2. Vocal exercises, skilfully planned to : 


bring up the breathing. 
3. Train the vocal muscles into vocal 
function. The stages here will perhaps 


develop better from the elemental to the 


complex. The patient can be drilled 
through sounds, syllables, words, and 
sentences, simple to complex. 


Next, the repetition of ideas, simple — 
and compound, first from the teacher; — 
next, spontaneously given by the pupil. — 

The keynote of success is repetition, — 
over and over again. The speech mechan- — 


ism in these patients is not mature enough 


to function automatically until it has had ~ 
much more practise than the child who ~ 
This functional train- ~ 
ing is the only means by which structural — 
Through all — 
the above, insist first on slow, easy execu- — 


does not stutter. 
stability may be attained. 


tion, and eliminate haste. Speed of ut- 


terance can be worked up at any time, but ~ 


not until perfect function is present. 


Second. All the above will group into : 
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one line of treatment, which perhaps 
would be considered the method of direct 
attack. The next steps group under the 
more specialized, and apparently indirect, 
method of brain training, building up 
faulty sensory and motor areas, develop- 
ing inhibition, self-control, and a wider 
range of mental activity. The patient 
must be trained gradually to get used to 
and then respond to many stimuli; for, 
until this is done, he is unequal to the 
social exigencies of even home life, much 
less is he ready for the wider range of 
demands of community needs. The pa- 
tient must also be trained in the mode of 
response. As we watch these patients 
we realize their inability to receive, much 
less respond to, many stimuli at the same 
time. Until drill, over and over, has de- 
veloped their ability in these lines, we can- 
not consider our patients cured. 

Treatment of phonetic defects—All of 
these cases should be gone over to deter- 
mine the cause of defective speech. Cases 
due to defective mentality should be 
placed in special classes. Border-line 
cases ought not be left with normal classes 
unless the defect speedily clears up under 
instruction. Lisping and slovenly speech 
may only need sharp drill. Inaccurate 
answers, implying inaccurate perceptions 
in the child, should lead to the referring 
to the ear specialist for possible auditory 
defect. 

Mild cases of deformity, as with the 
slighter degrees of cleft palate, can be 
dealt with successfully by phonetic drill 
adapted to the child. In fact, most of 
the children in the ordinary school-room 
need, as undoubtedly grade teachers real- 
ize to their sorrow, constant drill in ac- 
curate articulation and voice placing. 

While it perhaps is not within the 
scope of this paper, yet a word may be 
said as to attention to the ordinary speak- 
ing voice, aside from any question of de- 
fect. While one may or may not accept 
the psychologist’s grouping of all experi- 
ences as pleasant or unpleasant, with 
shadings through excitement, depression, 
strain, and relaxation, etc., yet every one 
recognizes the value of a pleasant voice 
and the deplorable results that may be 
attendant on the unpleasant voice. Force- 


fulness, virility, vigor, “get-up-and-get” 
qualities may be as clearly expressed in a 
pleasant voice, while all the sympathetic 
and helpful qualities gain much if ren- 
dered in a voice of pleasing quality. The 
use of one or the other may mean success 
or failure to the user. The acquirement 
of such a voice should be,the aim of 
every teacher and pupil. 





MARRIAGES OF THE BLIND 


Dr. Lucien Howe, of Buffalo, read a 
paper on “The Relation of Hereditary 
Eye Defects to Genetics and Eugenics” 
to the members of the Section on Oph- 
thalmology at the 69th Annual Session 
of the American Medical Association, 
held in Chicago in June, 1918, which is 
published in full in The Journal of the 
Association for June 29. During the dis- 
cussion that followed the reading of the 
paper Dr. F. Park Lewis said: “It hap- 
pens that during the last 25 years I have 
been connected with the School for the 
Blind, and I have seen during those years 
the effect of the perpetuation of the de- 
fects of blindness in the most remarkable 
degree. Four generations ago two con- 
genitally blind people married. The 
progeny, the result of that marriage, have 
been coming back to the school during 
those 25 years, until we have now had 
from one family 17 and from another 
family of cousins 17. Without going 
into the details of the economics involved, 
I may say that single marriage has cost 
the State of New York more than $50,- 
000 for the education and maintenance of 
all of these blind people.” 





NEURO-OTOLOGY * 


This newer usefulness of otology is 
made possible by a study of the vestib- 
ular or “balance” portion of the ear. 
The internal ear has long been thought of 





From chapter I in “Equilibrium and Ver- 
tigo,” by Isaac H. Jones, M. A., M. D., Major, 
M. R.'C.,, U. S. Army. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. An exceptionally interesting 


work. 
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merely as the organ of hearing; viewed 
in this light, its affections were mainly of 
local significance. Because of its sup- 
posedly limited connections with the 
nervous system, its phenomena were sel- 
dom regarded as the expression of any 
general disorder. Now, however, it is 
recognized that the internal ear consists 
of two organs instead of one—the coch- 
lea, which is the organ of hearing, and 
the kinetic-static labyrinth, which is the 
organ of equilibration. It is this kinetic- 
static portion of the ear, consisting of the 
utricle, saccule, and the three semicir- 
cular canals, that has been through all the 
years a “terra incognita.” It is only in 
the past few years that the function of 
the vestibular portion of the labyrinth 
has been carefully studied, pre-eminently 
by the Vienna group of otologists, to 
whom we are indebted for the new meth- 
ods of testing the internal ear. Robert 
Barany received the Nobel prize in 1915 
for this work, and he is to be regarded as 
the pioneer in the clinical application of 
the study of the relations of the ear and 
the central nervous system. The internal 
ear as the chief organ of balance or 
equilibration at once assumes an impor- 
tance far greater than the ear as an organ 
of hearing. As an equilibratory organ it 
must be richly supplied with nerve path- 
ways connecting it intimately with many 
nerve-centers, which in their ultimate 
distribution affect the entire body. It is 
this larger mechanism that has opened up 
new possibilities for the clinician. The 
new ear tests stimulate not only the ear 
itself, but this entire widely distributed 
nerve apparatus. A stimulus applied to 
the ear produces phenomena very remote 
from the ear itself; parts of the body 
even as remote as the foot may be af- 
fected by such stimulation. There is in 
fact no portion of the body-musculature 
that is unaffected by stimulation of the 
vestibular labyrinth. It is evident that 


all these parts of the body can be affected 
only because of nerve-pathways connect- 
ing them with the ear. When stimulation 
of the ear produces the expected normal 
phenomena, it demonstrates that these 
particular pathways are intact; con- 
versely, an absence of normal responses 
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indicates an impairment by disease of the 
ends or lines of these pathways. 





SOME MEDICAL ANTECEDENTS* — 


In 1861 Paul Broca published the mem- : 
oir wherein he propounded that aphasia — 


is associated with injury to and conse- 


quent inaction of the posterior portion of — 
the third frontal convolution on the left © 
This area is now uni- © 


side of the brain. 
versally known as Broca’s space. Sir 
Francis Galton fruitlessly searched the 


archives of medicine for a single refer- — 


ence previous to Broca’s publication of 
the circumstance that paralysis of the 


right side of the body is usually accom- ~ 


panied by loss of speech. Yet Dickens, 


in 1848, in Dombey and Son, Chapter — 


XXXVII, had capably described the last 
illness of Mrs. Skewton from just that 
affliction. His delineation of her speech- 
less state, her staring at the ceiling, the 
making of inarticulate guttural sounds in 
answer to questions, well depict the symp- 
tom—complex of hemiplegia. The grad- 
ual recovery of some motion in the right 
hand, though not of speech, shows fidelity 
to nature in a remarkable degree, particu- 
larly admirable when emanating from the 
pen of a non-medical author. 

Hysterical obmutescence occurring in 
children and persisting with exasperating 
pertinacity is occasionally encountered. 
Herodotus, who was born about 484 
B. C., narrates that “Croesus had a son 
; who was in other respects proper 
enough, but dumb. When the 
city was taken, one of the Persians, 
not knowing Croesus, was about to kill 
him. Croesus, though he saw him ap- 
proach, from his present misfortune, 
took no heed of him, nor did he care 
about dying by the blow; but this speech- 
less son of his, when he saw the Persian 
advancing against him, through dread 
and anguish, burst into speech and said, 
“Man, kill not Croesus!” These were 
the first words he ever uttered ; but from 
that time he continued to speak during 
the remainder of his life.” (From Henry 
Cary’s translation, 1898, page 27.) 





* By J. A. Hagemann, M. D., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
5 an article in the Medical Record, June 29, 
1918. 
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NIP AND TUCK 


BY JANE B. 


HE articles by John A. Ferrall, 
which have appeared from time to 


time in the pages of THE Vora REviEw, 
had led me to believe that the author 


was an enthusiastic lip-reader, eager to 


publish the good news of a recent dis- 
covery to a less fortunate world. 


I had 
even gone so far as to suspect that he 


might have a sense of humor—latent, per- 


haps, but showing unmistakable signs of 
its presence. It was a Frenchman, I 
think, who said that “the style is the 
Having read a number of Mr. 
Ferrall’s articles with care and interest, 
I felt a certain justification in forming a 
fairly definite estimate of the inveterate 
author himself. But his most recent 
utterance, “Happiness Insurance,” has 
proved to me that he is, beyond any 
doubt, the most expert lip-reader of 
whom I have heard or read. For has 
he not reported almost verbatim: (with 
only such omissions as would be dictated 
by modesty) a conversation which took 
place between Miss Clark and myself 
some eight or ten weeks ago? I know 
dozens of excellent lip-readers, and I 
have read of dozens more, but I have 
never known anything comparable to 
this. To sit in Washington and read the 
lips of people who are in New York— 
and on a foggy day, too—it out-Herods 
Herod! Such a display of accuracy of 
eye, of intuitive and synthetic power is 
the utmost extremity of expertness. One 
error (trifling though it is) is the only 
touch that forces this interesting little in- 
cident out of the realm of the super- 
natural. The last remark that I made, as 
reported by Mr. Ferrall, is quite incorrect. 
The explanation for such an astounding 
error on his part is difficult to find— 
probably one of those strange, momentary 
aberrations of genius which cannot be 
explained. 

The truth of the matter is that I con- 
fided to Miss Clark that I had discovered 
some material for a practise class in Mr. 
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Ferrall’s latest contribution to THE 
Voira Review. Mr. Ferrall himself can 
have no conception of the exultation that 
such discoveries cause ; only a teacher of 
lip-reading who has given a few thou- 
sand practise classes can understand. But 
“The Context Twins” was the inspira- 
tion. 

I had been asked to take part in the 
program at the last meeting of the Friday 
Study Club of the New York League for 
the Hard of Hearing. This club, by the 
way, is only three years old. It has an 
enrolment of about fifty. The members 
conduct their own meetings and choose 
their own subject for the day. If reports 
are true to the facts, these women have 
discussed pretty nearly everything in 
heaven and earth—the new books, woman 
suffrage, the servant problem, thrift in 
war times, the loquacity of the Irish, 
Japanese flower arrangement, the birds. 
the stars, the front trenches, how to make 
war cake, the nebular hypothesis, etc. 
Considering the great range of subjects 
already treated and the vast amount of 
information already accumulated by these 
enthusiastic and devoted League members, 
I was at a loss to know how to entertain 
them. And then, as I remarked, I dis- 
covered “The Context Twins,” by Mr. 
John A. Ferrall. I forthwith called upon 
an old member of the class to furnish an 
illustration for the occasion, leaving the 
subject and treatment entirely in her ar- 
tistic hands. Accordingly, when I ar- 
rived at the League rooms on the ap- 
pointed day, I was confronted with a 
large chalk drawing on the blackboard. 
It represented two {shaggy dogs with 
floppy ears and speaking eyes, wearing 
stiff bows of ribbon around their necks 
(the color was not specified, but I thought 
it was emerald green). In large letters 
beside them appeared these words: “Nip 
and Tuck. Let them fetch and carry for 
you.” 

“The Context Twins” were thus de- 
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Let them 


Fetch and Carry 








lightfully introduced to an interested New 
York audience. It was then time to let 
them do the work. I had prepared be- 
forehand pairs of paper slips on which 
were written sentences containing the 
verbal twins, or triplets, or quadruplets, 
as the case might be. For example, I 
wrote on one slip of paper, “The ocean 
was as smooth ”: on another, “ 

as glass, the last time we crossed.” The 
beginning of each sentence was written 
in red ink. The slips were passed around 
and those having the red ink slips read 
first, standing before the class. It re- 
mained for the others to discover who had 
the paper with the completed thought. 
The entire sentence was then read before 
the class. 

The game was interesting and proved 
an excellent exercise, though by no means 
an easy one. I should suggest that this 
might be simplified by keeping the verbal 
“Twins” together. The entire sentence 
might be read by the leader and the class 
members asked to repeat the twin words. 
The following are examples of sentences 
that might be used: 

1. The house was as cold as Greenland 
when I got up this morning. 

2. We reached home at the witching 
hour of midnight. 

3. I was all out of breath when I 
reached the top of the mountain. 








for you 


4. It goes without saying that we shall 
win the war. 

5. The woman was as cool as a cucum- 
ber under all circumstances. 

6. The man was as mad as a March 
hare. 

7. ‘Phe artist had a great many ups and 
downs in his life. 

8. That woman would move heaven 
and earth to accomplish her purpose. 

g. I’ll be your friend through thick and 
thin. 

10. You look like Patience on a monu- 
ment. 

11. He looks as if he had gone through 
the mill. 

12. I am not quite as deaf as a post! 

13. We had turkey and cranberry sauce 
for Thanksgiving dinner. 

14. She is heart whole and fancy free. 

15. How do you like the safe and sane 
Fourth of July? 


16. The policy of watchful waiting | 


takes a great deal of patience. 

17. “Sandy relapsed into a brown study 
once more.” 

18. She answered the question before 
you could say Jack Robinson. 

19. She looked like the witch of Endor 
in that costume. 

20. It was a foregone conclusion that 
Mr. Ferrall would have an article in THE 
VoLtTa REVIEW. 














THE ADAPTATION OF PRACTISE EXERCISES FOR 


LIP-READERS 
BY LENA MCKERRAL AND WILTON MCKERRAL 


(Continued from July) 


Section [V ( Prefixes Re and Be), Part 1, 
Primary 


Where is mother ? 

Mother is at the shop. 

Mother will buy the vase at the shop. 
Mother put the base on the shelf. 
Mother put the flowers in the vase. 
Will you please throw the flowers out? 
The flowers are withered. 

Will you please remove the flowers 


from the vase? 


Are you fond of flowers? 

I have some flowers for you. 

What shall I do with the flowers? 
Will you leave the flowers at the house ? 
Yes, I will leave them with mother. 
Mother will give them to you. 

Did mother give you the flowers? 
Did you receive the flowers? 

Did you receive my letter? 

I have a letter for you. 

Will you mail this letter for me? 


Who is the boy? 

Do you know this boy? 

Did you ever see this boy before? 

Do you remember the boy? 

Oh, yes; I remember the boy well; I 


have seen him often. 


I have seen the boy many times before. 
Do you remember where you saw the 
boy? 

I think I saw him in the South. 

I think I saw the boy at the sea-shore. 
The boys play on the beach. 

Did you hear the boy laugh? 

Did you hear mother call? 

I heard the boy’s mother call him. 
Did the boy hear his mother call? 
The boy says “No.” 

The boy says he did not hear his 


mother call. 


Do you believe the boy? 
Do you believe what the boy says? 
Do you think what the boys says is 


true? 
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Do you think the boy tells the truth? 
No; I believe he heard his mother call. 
I think the boy deceives his mother. 

I believe the boy’s mother spoils him. 
How does the boy behave? 

The boy behaves very badly. 

I hope his behavior will improve. 

I hope the boy will reform. 


How are you? 

Are you warm? 

Are you warm enough? 

No, I’m cold. 

The weather is very cold. 

How cold is it? 

It is five below zero. 

Will you go to the beach with me? 
No, the weather is too cold. 

I shall remain at home. 

I shall remain at home until the weather 


warms up. 


Did you hear the boy laugh? 
Did you hear the boy cry? 
Did you hear what mother said to the 


boy? 


Do you remember what she said? 
Do you remember what mother told 


the boy? 


Yes, she told him to stay in the house. 
The boy’s mother told him to remain 


at home. 


The boy refused to remain at home. 
I saw him at the beach. 
He was at the beach with the other 


boys all the afternoon. 


Do you suppose the boy will ever re- 


form? 


I hope so. 

I hope he will reform. 

I am afraid he will not. 

I think the boy is hopeless. 
I think it’s a hopeless case. 


Do you remember the horse at the 


farm? 


Yes, I believe I do remember the horse. 
Will you put the harness on the horse? 
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Please put the horse in the barn when 
you are through with him. 

Please remove the harness from the 
horse before you put him in the barn. 

Will you remember to remove the 
harness ? 

I am afraid of the horse. 

The horse refused to let me remove the 
harness. 

Sam, will you put the horse away for 
me? 

Sam put the horse in the barn, but he 
refused to remove the harness because 
he was afraid of the horse. 

The farmer is not afraid of the horse. 

The farmer is away from home. 

The farmer will remove the harness 
from the horse when he comes home. 


Did you receive my letter? 

Did you receive the mail this morning ? 

I have a letter for you. 

There was a letter in the mail for you. 

Will you please remember to mail this 
letter for me? 

Did you reply to the letter ? 

Will you help father with the harvest ? 

Sam refused to help his father. 

Why did Sam refuse to watch the 
sheep ? 

I believe that boy is lazy. 

Will the boy remain at home? 

Sam refused to stay at home. 

The boy says they abuse him. 

Sam refused to wash his face this 
morning. 

Will the boy remember to wipe his 
shoes before he comes into the house? 

Will the boy remember to remove his 
hat? 

I will remind the boy. 

Sam, will you please remove your hat 
while you are in the house? 

Sam threw his hat on the floor. 

Where is the boy? 

Where has the boy gone? 

What has become of the boy? 

Do you know what became of Sam? 

Where did Sam leave the hoe? 

Do you remember where you left the 
hoe? 

I think I left it in the flower garden. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


Section IV, Part 2, Primary. 


Will you go to the show with me? 

No, thank you; I have seen the play 
before. 

What did she say? 

Did you hear what she said? 

Did you hear the remark? 

Yes, I overheard the remark. 

Do you remember the remark? 

Do you know what she said? 

Yes, I think she said “No.” 

Why did she say no? 

Why did she refuse to go to the play 
with me? 

I saw her at the play; she was with 
another fellow. 

The other fellow will have to pay the 
bill. 


Are you fond of flowers? 

I love the flowers because they are so 
beautiful. 

Do you smell the flowers ? 

I love the flowers because they are so 
fragrant. 

Mother loves all the flowers. 

Will you give these flowers to mother? 

Please remember me to your mother. 

Do you think she will remember me? 

Oh, yes; I am sure she will. 

I am afraid she will not remember me, 
because it has been so long since she saw 
mé. 


Do you know who lives in this house? 

Do you know whose house this is? 

Does this house belong to you? 

No, the house belongs to Mr. Smith. 

Do you know the people who live in 
the house on the hill? 

Do you know the people to whom I 
refer? 

Yes, I know those people well. 

I have known them for a long time. 

Do you believe the boy? 

Do you believe what the boy says? 

Do you believe the story? 

I know the story is true. 

Do you think they will believe the 
story ? 

If they refuse to believe the story you 
may refer them to me. 

Will you sew the shoe for me? 

















sh 








Will you sew the seam in the shoe? 

Will you repair the shoe for me? 

The shoemaker will repair the shoe. 

If you leave your shoes at the shoe- 
shop they will soon be repaired. 

Will you repair my watch? 

The watch is lost. 

Where did you lose the watch? 

Will you help me find the watch? 

If you find the watch please give it to 
me. 

How much will you give for the watch? 

How much reward will you pay? 

Did you offer a reward for the watch? 

Will you give me the reward? 

If you will give me the reward, I think 
I can find the watch. 

You will have to find the watch first. 


Did you put the horse in the barn? 

Yes, I removed the harness from the 
horse and put him in the barn. 

The horse has been in the barn all day. 

Will you please put the horse in the 
pasture ? 

The horse will remain in the pasture 
all summer. 

The farmer put the horse in the pasture 
because he was lame. 

The farmer removed the shoes from 
the horse before he put him in the pasture 
for the summer. 

Are the sheep in the pasture? 

No, the sheep are lost. 

The sheep have strayed away from 
home. 

If you will follow me I will show you 
where the sheep are. 

The sheep are on the hill. 

Do you hear the sheep baa? 

The sheep hear the shepherd’s voice 
and follow him. 

If you will follow me I will find the 
path for you. 

The sheep found the path and followed 
it all the way home. 

Sam refused to watch the sheep be- 
cause he was afraid of the wolves. 

The boy refused to work because he 
was lazy. 

I threw the fish away because it was so 
small. 


The boy saw the fish in the pond. 
He will catch the fish with a hook. 


PRACTISE EXERCISES FOR LIP-READERS 
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The boy put a worm on the hook. 

Then he threw the hook into the pond. 

Perhaps the fish will swallow the hook. 

The fish refused to swallow the hook. 

The fish is fond of worms, but he is 
afraid of the hook. 

The fish swam away to the other side 
of the pond. 

There he found another worm with- 
out the hook. 

Did you ever catch a fish? 

Did you ever catch a trout? 

The boy fell into the pond. 

The boy went home without the fish. 

The boy left all the fish in the pond. 

The boy lost all the fish-worms when 
he fell into the pond. 

Do you know how to swim? 

It’s very easy if you know how. 

The boy can swim like a fish. 

When the boy fell into the pond -he 
swam out. 


Where is the baby? 

I saw mother put the baby in his high- 
chair. 

The baby refused to stay in the chair. 

Did you hear the baby cry? 

Will you have supper with me? 

Supper is almost ready. 

Mother, is supper ready? 

The baby is very hungry. 

The baby is in a hurry for his supper. 

Mary, will you please help mother pre- 
pare the supper ? 


I saw the mouse on the shelf. 

How do you suppose that mouse got 
into the house? 

I never saw a mouse in this house be- 
fore. 

I shall try to catch the mouse. 

I will catch the mouse if I can. 

Pussy will catch the mouse. 

Our pussy cat is a good mouser. 


Section V (K, Hard C, and Hard G), 
Part 1, Primary 


Will you go with me? 

I will go if I can. 

How far will you go? 

I will go as far as I can. 

I will go all the way if I can. 
Can you go? 

I hope you can. 
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[I saw the ship in the bay. 

The bay is very calm. 

Will you go with me to the bay? 
Will you go with me to the beach? 
Will you go with me to the sea-shore? 
Will you go home with me? 


VOLTA REVIEW 


My home is by the sea-shore. 
I live on the beach. 

Where do you live? 

Where is your house? 

We have no house. 

We live at the camp. 


ENSEIGNEMENT PRATIQUE DE LA LECTURE SUR 
LES LEVRES 


PAR MARTHA E. BRUHN 


(Continued from July) 


NEUVIEME LECON 


La lettre r précédée d’une consonne de 
la premiére classe, fr (vr), br (pr). Le 
mouvement de la voyelle dans les sylla- 
bles avec le r apres les consonnes de la 
premiére classe est un peu prolongé. 

ETUDE DEVANT LA GLACE 


FicurE 24.—Trois syllables. 
° 
.S 

s we 


£ 
fo 


Ko . 
gar 


fi-fri 


Lisez Figure 24 comme Figure 5 (1), 


(2), (3). 


*Dans le parler continu on ne peut pas 
toujours distinguer la différence entre fa-fra 
ou fui-frui etc. C’est l’'interprétation mentale 
qui empéchera de les confondre. L/éléve doit 
apprendre a se guider sur la composition 
générale des mots et sur le sens de la phrase 
pour deviner le mot correct. Mais I’attention 
de l’éléve doit étre attirer sur les nuances peu 
perceptibles quand on les prononce séparément, 
cest a dire dans les exercices syllabiques 
devant la glace. 





Ficure 25.—Trois syllables. 


Lisez Figure 25 comme Figure 5 (1), 
(2), (3). 


FicurE 26.—Deux syllables. 


Lisez Figure 26 comme Figure 5 (1). 
(2), (3), (4), (5). 
EXERCICE DES PHRASES 
Laquelle préférez-vous? 








LIP-READING LESSONS 






Moi, je préfére la brune. 
Avez-vous lu la brochure? 
Ou est ma brosse? 

J’aime mieux les fraises que les fram- 
boises. 

Prétez-moi votre nouveau livre fran- 
Cais. 

J’ai frappé deux fois a la porte, mais 
on ne m’a pas ouvert. 

Je suis si pressé ce matin. 

Qui a brodé ce joli tapis? 

Avez-vous l’intention d’aller en France 
l'année prochaine? 

Oui nous y allons presque tous les 
printemps. 

Etes-vous prét? 

Me voila prét. 

Mon frére s’est cassé le bras. 

Les avez-vous entendus frapper? 

Je vous prie de m/aider. 

Voulez-vous faire une promenade avec 
moi a présent? 

Aimez-vous la promenade? 

Je viens de faire une promenade dans 
le pré. 
Je l’'ai pris avec moi. 
Parle-t-il francais? 
Qu’avez-vous pris? 
J'ai pris une tasse de café. . 
Avez-vous froid? 
C’est vrai. 
C’est a peu prés la méme chose. 
Entendez-vous le bruit? 
Elle s’est briilé la main. 
Donnez-moi un morceau de fromage. 


VOCABULAIRE 






Le fracas, la fraise, la framboise, le 
franc, le frére, le fruit, la branche, le 
bras, le brebis, la brochure, la brosse, la 
brouille, le bruit, la brume, le pré, la 
priére, francais, frapper, froid, vrai, 
vraiment, brave, briler, brun, brusque, 
précis, premier, préparer, préter. 





DIXIEME LECON 


La lettre r précédée d’une consonne de 
la deuxiéme classe, cr (gr), dr (tr). Le 
mouvement de la voyelle dans les sylla- 
bles avec le r est un peu prolonge, le 
méme que dans les syllables de la legon 
précédente, (fr, vr, br, pr). Mais avec 
celles-ci on voit toujours la consonne qui 
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FOR FRENCH SOLDIERS 






précéde le r, tandis que dans les syllables 
qui commencent de cr, gr, dr et tr le 
mouvement pour c, g, d, ¢ est trés obscur. 
Dans la parole courante les mots comme 
par exemple, crayon et rayon; cru et rue; 
crois, droit, trois rois se resemblent 
tellement que c’est la suppléance mentale 
seule qui peut les différencier.* 









ETUDE DEVANT LA GLACE 






FicureE 27.—Trois syllables. 


























Lisez Figure 27 comme Figure 5 (1), 


(2), (3). 


Ficure 28.—Trois syllables. 










trou 





on-a 





tron 










a 


eA 


S$ 
“: 
© 






Lisez Figure 28 comme Figure 5 (1), 
(2), (3). 


* Voir les exercices page 425. 
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EXERCICE DES PHRASES 
Donnez-moi de la creme. 
Je crains qu'il ne vienne. 
Prétez-moi votre crayon. 
Il arrivera le treize février. 
Savez-vous tricoter ? 
C’est incroyable ce que vous dites 1a. 
Il se trompe souvent. 
Je veux acheter de ce drap gris. 
Ten ai de trop. 
Laissez-moi tranquille. 
Le train est arrivé a trois heures et 
demie précis. 
Elle a l’air si triste ce matin. 


Donnez moi trois livres de ces gros- 
seilles. 

Quelles sont les couleurs du drapeau 
francais ? 


Allez a droite. 

Quelle drole d'idée! 

Pouvez-vous traduire cette lettre en 
francais ? 

Vous le trouverez facilement. 

Il m’écrit trés souvent. 

Ne restez pas trop longtemps. 

Je me suis trompé. 

Irez-vous a pied ou dans le tramway? 


VOCABULAIRE 


La craie, le crayon, la créme, le cri, la 
croix, la grace, le grain, le graveur, la 
grele, la gréve, la grosseille, le drame, le 
drap, le drapeau, le train, le trésor. le 
droit, crier, croire, croyer, gracieux, gré, 
gris, gros, drole, traduire, tranquille, 
travailler, treize, treiziéme, trente, triste. 
trop. trouver. 


ONZIEME LECON 


La lettre / précédée d'une consonne de 
la premiére classe, ff, bi, pl. En pronon- 
cant le / la pointe de la langue se place 
derriére les incisives supérieures. On voit 
le mouvement de cet organe. Le mouve- 
ment pour f, b et / est facile a voir, ¢a 
fait que les diphtongues consonnes ff, bi, 
p? devant une voyelle sont relativement 
faciles 4 reconnaitre surtout devant les 
vovelles a, é, 1. 





THE VOLTA REVIEW 


ETUDE DEVANT LA GLACE 


Ficure 29.—Trois syllables. 


un 





= : 
~ 7 ‘*. 
rs > 
- 
= Z 
= } 
= “ 
=) 
<4 
- 


Lisez Figure 29 comme Figure 5 (1), 
(2), (3). é 

Changez la consonne f dans la Figure 
29 a b, ou p et lisez de la méme maniere. 


. 1GURE 30.—Deux syllables. 


brj 


— 
> 





a Se 
oe" 
freu 
le 
fley 
30 br: 
J 
t % 
S. 


Lisez Figure 30 comme Figure 5 (1), 
2), (3).* 
EXTRCICS DES PHRASES 


Ou avez-vous treuvé cette jolie fleur 
blanche? 





* Dans cet exercice notez a différence entre 
le mouvement pour r et pour / dans les 
diphtongues consonnes fr, br, #, bi. 


| 








ple 


jal 


vo 
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Cela me fait grand plaisir. 

J’aime mieux la blouse bleu foncé. 

Donnez-moi mon parapluie, s'il vous 
plait. 

Combien de plumes avez-vous? 

Jen ai plusieurs. 

Il y a beaucoup de fleurs dans mon 
jardin. 

Les enfants s’amusent sur la plage. 

Il me faut arroser mes fleurs. 

Elle me blame. 

Elles se flattent l'une l'autre. 

Il se plait a la campagne. 

Je sors tous les jours, qu’il pleuve ou 
qu il fasse beau temps. 

Lorsque je sortis de chez moi, il ne 
pleuyait pas du tout. 

Puis-je vous offrir mon parapluie? 

Croyez-vous qu'il continuera de pleu- 
voir? 

Voulez-vous me préter votre plume? 

Avec plaisir, la voici. 

Remettez le paquet a sa place. 


VOCABULAIRE 


Le flacon, le flambeau, la fleur, la flite. 
le blame, le blé, la blanchisseuse, la 
blouse, la place, le plafond, la plage, la 
plaie, le plat, le plomb, blamer, blanc, 
bleu, blond, placer, plein, pleurer, pleu- 
voir, plisser, plonger, plus, plusieurs, 
plutot. 


Ficure 31.—Trois syllables. 





DOUZIEME LECON 


La lettre ] précédée d’une consonne de 
la deuxiéme classe, cl, (gl). Ces diph- 
tongues consonnes ont le méme mouve- 
ment que celles de la lecon précedente. 
C’est a dire on voit l’action de la langue 
mais les consonnes c et g ne sont pas si 
faciles 4 reconnaitre que les consonnes de 
la premiére classe. Dans la parole cou- 
rante les mots clouer et louer, clef et les, 
se ressemblent beaucoup, on ne voit pas 
le mouvement pour c et g. 


ETUDE DEVANT LA GLACE 


Lisez Figure 31 comme Figure 5 (1), 
(2), (3). 


FicuRE 32.—Deux syllables. 


cy 
(ss 
SC & 
" apar 
PS 
Poe 
la - cro 
clo 
32 , 
Cry 
% 
G. 
er 


Lisez Figure 32 comme Figure 5 (1), 
(2), a7 


EXERCICE DES PHRASES 


A quelle heure commence la classe? 

Ou avez-vous mis ma clef? 

Je l'ai pendue au clou, mais elle n’y est 
plus. 

Donnez-moi un peu de cette glace. 

Elle manque souvent la classe. 

Il me faut faire la classe a trois heures. 

Daudet a écrit une petitie histoire, “La 
Derniére Classe.” 

Le temps était si clair. 





*Notez la différence entre le mouvement 
pour r et pour / dans les diphtongues consonnes 
cr et cl 





THE VOLTA 


Nous nous servons d’un globe dans la 
classe. 

Les enfants aiment a glisser sur la 
glace. 

Ils font des glissades. 

Le climat de ce pays ne me plait pas. 

Nous nous promenons au claire de lune. 

Entendez-vous la cloche? 

J’ai perdu ma clef. 

Quelle est Véglise dont on voit la 
facade? 

C’est une trés belle église. 

Cette eau est froide comme de la glace. 


VOCABULAIRE 


La clarté, la classe, la clef, la classifi- 
cation, le client, le climat, le clin d’oeil, 
la cloche, le clou, la glace, le gland, le 
globe, la gloire, clair, classer, clouer, 
glacé, glisser. 


TREIZIEME LEGON 
LA LETTRE # DEVANT UNE VOYELLE 


En pronongant cette lettre la langue se 
place derriére le palais supérieur. Les 
dents sont légérement séparées. Cet 
élément est trés difficile 4 reconnaitre sur 
les lévres. On le confond souvent avec 
le d et t, mais en pronongant celles-ci on 
voit plus de mouvement dans la machoire 
inférieure et aussi le mouvement est plus 
court. 


ETUDE DEVANT LA GLACE 
FicurE 33.—Une syllable. 
Lind 
° 
eo 
0 
é 


i 


Lisez Figure 33 comme Figure 4 (1), 
(2), (3). 


REVIEW 


FicurE 34.—Deux syllables. 


Lisez Figure 34 comme Figure 5 (1), 
(2), (3), (4), (5). : 

Changez la syllable fo dans la Figure 
34 a si, a ma, a la, a je, a ré, a dé, a co 
et lisez de la méme maniére. Dans cet 
exercice il faut fixer l’attention surtout 
sur le mouvement des consonnes. Notez 
le mouvement de f, s, m, I, j, r, d, et ¢ 
(dur). 


EXERCICE DES PHRASES 


Ne le niez pas. 

Ne leur parlez pas. 
L’enfant n’a que neuf ans. 
Il,n’est que neuf heures. 
Elle n’y va presque jamais. 
Il fait noir. 

Il fait nuit. 

Nous voici. 

Il n’a ni pain ni vin. 

Nul n’est parfait. 


Il ne veut pas sortir, ni moi non plus. — 


Elle ne sait ni lire ni écrire. 

Je ne puis croire la nouvelle. 

Nommez les mois qui ont trente jours. 

Je lai fait non seulement pour mon 
neveu, mais aussi pour ma niéce. 

Ce petit gargon ne sait pas nager. 

Niez-vous qu’il soit coupable? 

Nous n’avons pas dit cela. 

Quel est le numéro de votre nouvelle 
maison? 

C’est le numéro neuf. 

Non, c’est le numéro dix-neuf. 

Ma niéce est arrivée le neuf novembre. 

Mettez la nappe sur la table. 

Avez-vous entendu la nouvelle? 


f 




















Avez-vous des nouvelles de votre 
neveu ? 
Votre neveu n’est-il pas encore parti? 


VOCABULAIRE 


La nappe, le navire, le négre, la neige, 
le neveu, le nez, le nid, la niéce, les noces, 
Noél, la noix, le nom, le nuage, nager, 
noir, non, nouveau, nier, nouer, nul, neuf, 
neuvieme, nommer. 


QUATORZIEME LEGON 
EXERCICES SUR LE e muet 


En pronongant le e muet il faut 
entr’ouvrir la bouche. On voit un petit 
mouvement en avant sur les lévres, plutét 
sur la lévre inférieure. 

Exemples : /e, me, se, de, re, je, que, ne. 

Comparez : 


le—lé re—ré 
de—dé je-j’al 
me-—meé que—qu’est 
se—sé ne—n’est 


ETUDE DEVANT LA GLACE 


FicurRE 35.—Deux syllables. 


Ww 





‘ny 





Lisez Figure 35 comme Figure 5 (1), 
(2), (3), (4), (5). : 

Changez la syllable /e dans la Figure 35 
a me, A ne, a se, a de, a re, a je et lisez 
de la méme manieére. 





EXERCICE DES PHRASES 


Je le fais pour toi. 

Je le mis sur la table. 
Pensez-vous qu'il le sut? 
Avez-vous appris la lecon? 


LIP-READING LESSONS FOR FRENCH SOLDIERS 
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Quel est le prix de cette maison? 
Quel est le nom de ce monieur? 
Il me fait mal. 

J’ai acheté une demi livre de thé. 
Je le sais bien. 

Ne coupez pas le pain. 

Il me le dit. 

Il est temps de se lever. 

Je vais me laver les mains. 

Out est le savon? 

Me voila prét. 

Il me le donne. 

Je me suis blessé. 

Elle se léve de bonne heure. 

Je me porte bien. 

Il se tait. 

Je ne saurais vous le dire. 

Cela ne serait jamais vrai. 

A-t-il dit qu’il le ferait? 

Je le crois. 

Que pensez-vous ? 

Il préfére que vous restiez. 
Prends garde que cela ne se fasse. 
Ne le lisez pas. 

Voulez-vous que je reste? 

Je ne sais pas s’il reviendra. 

Je le reverrai bientot. 

Il ne me semble pas qu’il soit juste. 
Il ne fit pas de remarques. 


VOCABULAIRE 


Le, me, te, se, que, ne, je, recevoir, 
devoir, refaire, remarquer, recu, revu, le 
neveu, le regard, le secret, recommencer, 
reprendre, petit, fera, ferait, celui. 


QUINZIEME LECON 


La lettre h ne se prononce pas:dans la 
conversation ordinaire et par conséquent 
on ne voit pas d’autre mouvement que 
celui de la voyelle qui la suit. [1 n’est 
pas nécessaire de donner des exercices 
syllabiques, mais on peut pratiquer les 
mots qui commencent avec cette lettre 
dans des phrases. 


EXERCICE DES PHRASES 





Nous étions en Hollande l’année passée. 

Elle est en-haut. 

Il a honte. 

Je me suis habillé en grande hate ce 
matin. 
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Elle est arrivée de bonne heure. 

Je l'ai vu tout a l'heure. 

Je suis heureuse de vous voir. 

Quelle heure est-il? 

Il est parti hier a trois heures. 

Racontez-moi I’histoire. 

Ot avez-vous lintention de passer 
Vhiver ? 

Heureusement il est venu de bonne 
heure hier. 

Il n’est que huit heures. 

Je reviendrai d’aujourd’hui en huit. 

Aujourd’hui est le huit décembre. 

Aimez-vous les huitres? 

J’ai acheté des haricots pour le diner. 

Ou est l’hotel de ville? 

Habillez-vous tout de suite. 

Qui habite cette maison-la? 


VOCABULAIRE 


La haine, le héros, le hibou, l’herbe, 
Vhéritage, l’heure, Vhistoire, Thiver, 
Vhirondelle, l'homme, l’honneur, l’hote, 
Vhuile, Vhuitre, Il’humidité, Vhorloge, 
habiller, habiter, hésiter, huit, huitiéme, 
hors. 


PROPER SELECTION OF 
TEXT-BOOKS * 


Just as no two classes of pupils pre- 
sent the same needs and no two teachers 
agree fully on the details of teaching, so 
no two text-books may properly be made 
the subject of comparison and criticism 
as to their relative worth. The effort in 
compiling this list has been to give the 
bibliographical data as fully as possible, 
and, when practicable, to add some de- 
scriptive comment in order that the edu- 
cator might be enabled to select wisely 
and without undue effort the particular 
texts which would meet his special needs. 

In many cases texts prepared by for- 
eigners for their compatriots present many 





*From “Teaching English to Aliens,” a 
bibliography of text-books, dictionaries, and 
glossaries and aids to librarians, with 1,078 
titles, compiled by Winthrop Talbot, M. D., Ad- 
viser in Alien Education, Bureau of Industries 
and Immigration, New York State Industrial 
Commission. Bulletin (1917) No. 39, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Education. 
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points of superiority over texts :prepared 
by Americans. It is generally. a waste 
of time for a literate person, and espe- 
cially those who have had a considerable 
amount of schooling in their own coun- 
tries, to use text-books intended for il- 
literates, even though these illiterates be 
of their race. Text-books prepared by 
Swedish and Norwegian writers recog- 
nize this fact. American writers of text- 
books are apt to ignore it. It is interest- 
ing and enlightening to see the degree of 
prior schooling which is taken for granted 
by Scandinavian writers. 

The proper selection of text-books is 
an important element in the success of 
evening-school work. Many have suc- 
ceeded with classes of clerks and business 
men and women because the text-books 
were suited to persons who have already 
had considerable schooling. Conversely, 
others have failed because the text em- 
ployed is far too difficult for the un- 
schooled pupils by whom it is used, or, 
perchance, because an _ inexperienced 
teacher has been led to regard the foreign 
adult in the same light as a child. The 
fact is that, although limited in language 
and verbal resources, the adult illiterate 
has generally a large and varied back- 
ground of experience, and the text-book 
which might be suited to the child’s 
limited experience carries no message of 
value or interest to the richer intelligence 
of the adult. 


Miss FULLER’S SERIOUS ACCIDENT 


Late in June, while crossing the street in 
hurrying to catch a train in Boston, Miss Sarah 
Fuller slipped, fell, and fractured the bone of 
the left leg near the hip. Fortunately Miss 
Jordan was near and was able to have Miss 
Fuller conveyed to her home in Lower New- 
ton Falls. At last accounts Miss Fuller is im- 
proving rapidly and soon hopes to be able to 
sit up. Her usual good health and very cheer- 
ful spirit have aided greatly in her recovery. 


Do not loan your copy of THe Vorta ReE- 
VIEW a second time to the friend who can af- 
ford to subscribe for it. If it is not worth 
four cents a week to that friend, it is not worth 
reading and its publication should be sus- 
pended. 





VARIETY IS THE SPICE OF PRACTICE 


A Practice-Class Paper 


BY ALICE N. TRASK 


HERE are hundreds of. supersti- 

tions, many dating back almost to 
the days of Noah and the Ark. They 
have originated in every country under 
the sun. Many are familiar to us all, 
for most of us have pet superstitions, al- 
though we do not for a moment admit 
being “superstitious.” I never pass a pin 
by on the sidewalk, for— 


“See a pin and pick it up, 

All the day you'll have good luck.” 

There are superstitions about death, 
marriage, the days of the week, the 
weather, the months of the year, the 
moon, about cutting one’s finger nails, 
and everything else ad infinitum. 

It is lucky to put on any article of dress 
wrong side out. If you change it before 
your usual hour for retiring, it will change 
the luck, however. 

The clothes of the dead never wear 
long. 

If a girl’s petticoat is longer than her 
dress, it means that her father loves her 
better than her mother. Her father is 
not responsible for such things, but if a 
mother neglects her daughter’s wardrobe 
she does not care much for her. 

In England, one must wear at least one 
new article of dress on Easter Day or bad 
luck will come of it. 

If you rock an empty cradle, you will 
rock a baby into it. 

It is very bad to weigh a new-born 
baby. It will not thrive. 

A baby must go upstairs for its first 
outing or it will not rise in the world or 
have lofty aims. If a baby is born on the 
top floor of a house, it must be carried up 
a step-ladder. 

Eating rice prevents the increase of the 
race. How about China and India? 

A baby must never sleep over bones— 
that is, on any one’s lap. 

Cats suck the breath of infants and so 
kill them. That is why kitty is always 


pam ige out of her soft bed in the baby’s 
crib. 

It is very unlucky for thirteen people 
to sit down at table. The one to rise first 
will die within a year. It is all right if 
all rise at once. 

If you break a mirror you will die 
within a year—unless you instantly break 
six more mirrors to undo the charm. 

If a dog howls under a sick man’s 
window he will die. The screeching of 
an owl means the same thing. 

If Christmas decorations are not re- 
moved from the church by Candlemas 
Day, February 2, there will be a death 
within a year in the family occupying the 
pew where a berry or leaf is found. One 
old lady in England always sent her own 
servant to clean her pew. She believed 
in “Safety first.” 

If a bird flies into the room, it is a 
sign of death. 

Salt spilled between two people at table 
is a sign of a quarrel, to avoid which the 
person who did the spilling must throw 
a pinch over his left shoulder. 

If you break two things, you will surely 
break a third ; so select something you are 
tired of and deliberately break it. 


“If it rain before seven, 
It will clear before eleven. 
If it rain after seven, 
It will not clear that day.” 


“Evening red and morning gray 
Sends the traveler on his way. 
Evening gray and morning red 
Pours down wet on the traveler’s head.” 


“Rainbow in the morning, 
Sailors take warning. 
Rainbow at night, 

Sailors delight.” 


“St. Swithin’s Day, if thou dost rain, 
For forty days it will remain. 
St. Swithin’s Day, if thou be fair, 
For forty days ’twill rain nae mair.” 
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St. Swithins, or Swithin, was patron 
saint of Winchester, of which diocese 
he was bishop for ten years before his 
death, in 862. He had the honor of help- 
ing educate King Alfred the Great, but 
at present his principal fame arises from 
the fact that he is a sort of Jupiter Pluvius 
in the Protestant Calendar of England. 

As the legend goes, the good saint, be- 
ing humble-minded, requested before dy- 
ing that his body be interred in the open 
church yard and not in the chancel of the 
church, as was usual with bishops. For 
a full century he rested in peace, and then 
the monks, regretting that so great a saint 
should have so lowly a resting place, de- 
cided to move the body into the church. 
On the day set for the ceremony, July 15, 
the most awful storm descended upon 
Winchester, which lasted for forty days 
and nights without one hour’s respite. 
This naturally discouraged the monks so 
much that St. Swithin’s body was al- 
lowed to remain where it was. Ever 


since that time, whatever the weather 
happen to be on July 15 it will continue 


the same for forty days and nights. 

Many people courtesy to a new moon 
and turn money in their pockets for 
luck. ‘To see the old moon in the arms 
of the new one means good weather. It 
is unlucky to see the new moon through 
glass. The best luck comes from seeing 
it over your right shoulder with money 
in your pocket, which must be turned 
over. You should also make a wish on 
the new moon, and if you have followed 
these directions it will surely come true. 

In Suffolk, it is unlucky to kill a pig 
in the wane of the moon, as the flesh will 
waste in cooking. 

It is very unlucky to wear or possess 
opals unless you were born in the month 
of October. If you were, the more opals 
you wear the luckier you will be. Prob- 
ably this superstition originated because 
the opal is a very perishable stone and 
affected by atmospheric changes, and has 
been known to crack and even crumble 
away from no noticeable cause. 

It is very lucky to find a four-leafed 
clover. You should wear it in a locket. 

Black cats bring good luck. If one 
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adopts you, keep it; no bad luck can be- 
fall you. 

In Virginia and Tennessee, people be- 
lieve that if a small, white potato is car- 
ried in the pocket it will prevent rheuma- 
tism. In other places a horse-chestnut 
is efficacious. 

It is very unlucky to be married in 
May. June is thought to be the lucky 
month. The day of the week to be se- 
lected is equally important. 


“Monday’s for health, 
Tuesday’s for wealth, 
Wednesday’s the best day of all. 
Thursday’s for losses, 
Friday’s for crosses, 
And Saturday’s no day at all.” 


You must select the day of your birth 
with equal care. 


“Monday’s child is fair of face, 
Tuesday’s child is full of grace, 
Wednesday’s child is loving and giving, 
Thurday’s child must work for a living, 
Friday’s child is a child of woe, 
Saturday’s child has far to go; 

But the child that is born on the Sabbath 
Day 
Is wise and bonny and good and gay.” 


You must also be careful what day you 
select for cutting your finger nails. 


“Cut ’em on Monday, cut ’em for health; 
Cut ’em on Tuesday, cut ’em for wealth; 
Cut ’em on Wednesday, cut ’em for 
news ; 

Cut ’em on Thursday, a new pair of 
shoes ; 

Cut ’em on Friday, cut ’em for sorrow; 

Cut ’em on Saturday, you’ll see your 
true love tomorrow ; 

Cut ’em on Sunday, you’ll have the devil 
with you all the week.” 


If you drop the dish-cloth while washing 
the dishes, some one will visit you soon; 
and if you spill the dish-water on your 
apron, you will marry a drunkard. 

If you help yourself to butter before — 
you have finished what you have, some — 
one will go hungry. 

If you cut the ends of your hair on ~ 
Good Friday, it will grow. 
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Mushrooms will never grow after they 
are seen. Of course not, because they 
are always picked. 

“Wipe on same towel together, be 
friends forever.” 

If four people shake hands together, 
crossing hands, it means a wedding. 

To lay your hat on a bed brings disap- 
pointment. 

To lay your umbrella on a bed brings 
bad luck. 

Always enter and leave a room by the 
same door or you will have bad luck. 

Always cross your fingers when you 
meet a cross-eyed person to avoid bad 
luck. 

If any one is drowned and the body is 
not recovered, an apple sent downstream 
will stop above the corpse. 

If you carry the rattle of a rattlesnake 
in your pocket, it will keep away evil 
spirits. 

If you want a good fire, set the poker 
across the grate with the fore part lean- 
ing across the hearth. 

The poker and top bar combined form 
a cross and will defeat the malice of the 
gnomes who are jealous of our possession 
of subterranean treasures such as fire. 

Having finished giving the class the 
benefit of these superstitions, which were 
well understood, I asked the pupils to 
give any others they knew, which gave 
an opportunity for every one to take part, 
and many more superstitions were un- 
earthed which caused much amusement. 

Then I told a story, which I had seen 
screened a few days before, called— 


SUPERSTITIOUS MARY 


Mary was a very pretty girl who lived 
with her widowed mother. She had a 
beautiful home and everything to make 
her happy, but she was always wretched— 
she was so superstitious. 

One morning Mary came downstairs 
bright and early to find her mother al- 
ready seated at the breakfast table. In 
seating herself, Mary unfortunately 
spilled a large salt cellar of salt. Now, 
you know, if you spill the salt you will 
have a quarrel with the person seated 
next to you; so, as Mary did not wish 


POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS 


to quarrel with her mother, she took a 
handful of the salt and threw it over her 
left shoulder. Unfortunately, Becky, the 
maid, was just passing Mary’s mother the 
platter of ham and eggs and received the 
salt in her eyes. Naturally, she dropped 
the dish on the floor. Exit Becky. 

In due season more eggs appeared and 
breakfast proceeded. Then Mary’s 
mother handed her a cup of coffee. 
There were a few bubbles on the top. 
Now, you know, if bubbles are swallowed 
before they have time to evaporate, they 
mean money. Mary gulped her coffee 
down so fast that she burned her mouth 
and could not eat any breakfast. 

Just then Becky brought in the mail 
and Mary received a letter from Aunt 
Jane, who lived in Baltimore. Mary lived 
in Washington. Aunt Jane invited Mary 
to pay her a visit, as Uncle Fred was go- 
ing away, and asked her to come that day. 
So Mary went upstairs to get ready for 
her journey. 

As she was walking down the porch 
steps, old Rastus, who was the gardener, 
came up and asked her where she was 
going. 

“Why, Rastus, I’m going to Baltimore 
to visit my Aunt Jane.” 

“Land sakes, honey! What yo’ niean 
startin’ off on a journey on a Friday ?” 

“But, Uncle Rastus, Uncle Fred is go- 
ing away and I have to keep Aunt Jane 
company.” 

“Well, honey, I’ll give yo’ somethin’ 
that’ll break the spell—dis here, de lef’ 
hin’ foot of a graveyard rabbit shot on 
Friday, de thirteenth, by de light of de 
full moon. It’ll bring yo’ awful good 
luck, honey, if yo’ carry it right with yo’.” 

“Thank you, Uncle Rastus, I certainly 
will.” 

The rabbit foot worked beautifully and 
Mary arrived safely in Baltimore, where 
Aunt Jane and Uncle Fred waited at the 
station with the automobile. 

Uncle Fred asked Mary for the check 
of her trunk and started to take it into 
the station, but, unfortunately, he tripped 
on a ladder which was propped against 
the wall, with a painter mounted on it 
painting the roof. Down went painter, 
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paint, ladder, and Uncle Fred. Mary told 
Uncle Fred that he ought to have known 
that it is very unlucky to walk under a 
ladder. Uncle Fred was not pleased in 
the least. 

Then they all got into the motor and 
started for Aunt Jane’s home, which was 
in a pretty suburb of Baltimore, several 
miles out of the city. Soon after leaving 
the city limits, while bowling along a 
lovely country road, a big black cat ran 
across the road right in front of the 
motor. 

Now, you know, if a black cat crosses 
your path you must catch it! Mary 
shrieked to the chauffeur to stop and 
leaped out after the cat. The cat was 
very unwilling to be caught, and although 
Mary ran fast, the cat ran faster, and 
finally disappeared into a dense wood. 
Mary had no idea where she was and sat 
down on a log and cried with disappoint- 
ment and fatigue. 

In the meantime, Uncle Fred and Aunt 
Jane waited and waited, and at last Uncle 
Fred decided to look for Mary. When 
Uncle Fred had been gone for a half hour 
or so, Aunt Jane got tired of waiting and 
decided to join in the search. When no 
one returned, the chauffeur thought he 
had. better look up the party, and left the 
motor in the middle of the road guarded 
by Mary’s traveling bag. In two or three 
minutes a tramp appeared and, seeing an 
empty car standing in the road, he de- 
cided that it would be tempting Provi- 
dence not to take a ride in it, which he 
proceeded to do. When Uncle Fred, 
Aunt Jane, and the chauffeur finally 
found Mary and each other and returned 
to the place they had left the car, they 
were very much surprised to find it had 
disappeared. Uncle Fred was very angry 
and told the chauffeur to walk back to 
Baltimore to inform the police, while he, 
Aunt Jane, and Mary prepared to walk 
home. 

On their arrival Mary was so tired that 
she tripped going up the steps of the 
porch. Now, you know, if you trip on 
your dress walking up steps you won't 
be married for a year. As Mary was en- 
gaged, that upset her very much indeed ; 
so she sat down on the top step and cried, 
to Uncle Fred’s disgust. He was begin- 


ning to be tired of Mary’s superstitions, 
but Aunt Jane tried to comfort her. 
While Mary was getting dressed for break- 
fast the next morning and was trying to 
see if her hair was arranged properly, she 
dropped her mirror and broke it into a 
thousand bits. Now, you know, that is 
terribly unlucky, for you will die within 
a year unless you break six more mirrors 
right off. Mary proceeded to smash a 
large cheval glass in her room with a 
golf club. That made two. Then she 
found a tiny one in her hand-bag. That 
was only three. So she sneaked into Aunt 
Jane’s room and did up two more. That 
made five. Then Mary went downstairs, 
for she remembered seeing a mirror in 
the library. Unfortunately, Uncle Fred 
was sitting there reading the morning 
paper. Mary tip-toed by his chair and— 
cr-r-rash! The mirror above his head 
fell to the floor! Needless to say, Uncle 
Fred was startled, to put it mildly. He 
took Mary by the arm and went in search 
of Aunt Jane. Uncle Fred told Aunt 
Jane that he could not go away with any 
peace of mind if Mary was in the house, 
as he really did not know how far her 
superstitions would lead her; that Aunt 
Jane would be better off alone. 

Poor Mary was sent upstairs to pack 
her trunk and was soon going station- 
ward with Uncle Fred in the automobile. 
As Uncle Fred put Mary on the train for 
Washington, she fired the last supersti- 
tion at him: 

“Of course, I-don’t wish you bad luck, 
but I dreamed last night of a wedding 
and, you know, that means a funeral.” 

Uncle Fred heaved a sigh of relief as 
he saw Mary’s train depart and said to 
himself, “Thank heaven, she is only my 
niece by marriage, anyway.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Being a Good Teacher, by Henry C. Krebs, 
153 pages; 5 x 6%; cloth, 75 cents. New York: 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldridge, 1918. 

An excellent work designed to develop the 
best in the teacher and suggesting ways and 
means for personal advancement. The every- 
day affairs in school life are touched upon and 
helpful advice outlined for the betterment of 
unpleasant conditions. The author is superin- 
tendent of the schools in Somerset County, 
N. J. 
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A FREE ADVERTISEMENT 


LEONARD’S EAR OIL: A FREE 
ADVERTISEMENT 


Department of Health of the City of New York 
Bureau of Public Health Education 


New York, July 9, 1918. 
Tue Eprtor: 

Your request of recent date, regarding Leon- 
ard’s Ear Oil, addressed to the Acting Director 
of our Bureau of Food and Drugs, has been 
referred to this bureau for reply. The follow- 
ing is a detailed account of the case of the De- 
partment of Health against Leonard’s Ear Oil. 

On Friday, June 7, 1918, at the Court of 
Special Sessions, Borough of Manhattan, New 
York City, Asbury O. Leonard was declared 
guilty of violating section 116 of the Sanitary 
Code of the City of New York. This case has 
been pending for a considerable length of time, 
due to many unavoidable delays. 

The defendant, Asbury O. Leonard, is the 
manufacturer of a preparation called, “Leon- 
ard’s Ear Oil,” which he claimed was effective 
in the treatment of various diseased conditions 
of the ear, such as catarrh; dry, itching, ach- 
ing, and discharging ears; and ears affected by 
hardened wax, and all other kinds of deafness, 
ear troubles, and conditions. A sample was 
purchased by an inspector of the Department 
of Health, in the open market, which was sub- 
sequently analyzed at the chemical laboratory 
of the Department of Health. The report of 
the chemist making the analysis was to the ef- 
fect that this sample was composed of the 
following ingredients: ©@ 


Hydrocarbon oil 

Oleic acid 

Camphor 

Eucalyptol 
Ammonium hydroxide 
Alcohol 


Two ounces of the above mixture were con- 
tained in the bottle dispensed. 

The Department claimed that the statements 
were false and misleading, in that they were 
applied to the article in a reckless and wanton 
disregard of their truth or falsity, so as to 
represent falsely and fraudulently to the pur- 
chaser thereof, and to create in the minds of 
the purchaser thereof, the impression and be- 
lief that it was in whole or in part composed 
of ingredients or medicinal agents effective, 
among other things, as a treatment and remedy 
for deafness, head noises, catarrh; dry, itching, 
aching, and discharging ears; and ears contain- 
ing hardened wax, and all other kinds of deaf- 
ness, ear troubles, and conditions. 

The court held that the statements and claims 
made for the preparation were false and mis- 
leading and imposed a fine of $250 or thirty 
days in the city prison. The defendant paid 
the fine. 
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_The Department of Health of the City of 
New York, in its propaganda against medical 
quackery and medicinal frauds, undertook the 
prosecution of this case for the purpose of 
demonstrating to the public the violation of the 
Sanitary Code by this individual. 

In view of the extreme misleading claims 
made by the manufacturer for this product, it 
was recommended by this bureau that publicity 
be given this matter, and accordingly the De- 
partment of Health of this city gave out a 
press bulletin regarding the same, copy of 
which is enclosed. In addition, the Depart- 
ment is giving these facts publicity through 
its Weekly Bulletin and Monthly Drug Bulletin. 

The Department of Health, in order to see 
that this work in medicinal frauds and quack- 
ery reaches the general public, has prepared an 
exhibit for one of its windows which faces a 
prominent street through which large numbers 
of people pass daily, showing two placards used 
by the proprietor of “Leonard’s Ear Oil,” with 
a bottle of this oil which has been purchased 
in the open market. Alongside of this bottle 
are placed two other bottles, one with material 
which the chemist showed the- product to con- 
tain by analysis and another showing a bottle 
of the same size containing water. Under these 
bottles appear the following legends: 

Bottle No. 1—“Leonard’s Ear Oil. This 
preparation costs you $1. The'courts of this 
city have declared that the claims made as to 
the medicinal value of the preparation are 
false and misleading.” 

Bottle No. 2—“This preparation is, ana- 
lytically, the same as ‘Leonard’s Ear Oil’ and 
may be purchased at an ordinary drug store 
for about 20 cents.” 

Bottle No. 3—“This bottle contains water 
and is just as good as ‘Leonard’s Ear Oil’ for 
deafness. The cost to you is only the price of 
the bottle.” 

Under this exhibit is the poster with the 
following legend: “The proprietor of this 
preparation was prosecuted by the Department 
of Health’s Bureau of Food and Drugs for 
false and misleading claims, and on June 7 the 
Court of Special Sessions, Borough of Man- 
hattan, imposed on the proprietor a fine of $250 
or an alternative of thirty days in the city 
prison. He did not go to jail.” 

I trust the above will answer your inquiry. 
If there is any further information we can 
give you, kindly let us know. 

Yours very truly, 
S. Dana HutcuHins, 
Acting Director. 


Warning to Druggists 


JuNE 20, 1918. 
The Department of Health today sent out a 
warning to all druggists in this city regarding 
the further sale of “Leonard’s Ear Oil.” The 
manufacturer of this product, following a com- 
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plaint lodged by the Department of Health, 
was arrested and arraigned before the Court 
of Special Sessions, adjudged guilty of making 
false statements and claims, and sentenced, on 
June 14, 1918, to thirty days in jail or to pay 
a fine of $250. He paid the fine of $250. 

The Department of Health warns all drug- 
gists that the continued sale of “Leonard’s Ear 
Oil,” with these false and fraudulent state- 
ments attached, will constitute a violation of 
section 116 of the Sanitary Code and will sub- 
ject the druggist so doing to a prosecution by 
the Department of Health. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


A. P. O. 705, Bast Section, No. 2, 
AMERICAN E. F. 
My Dear Mr. De LAnNpD: 

Let me thank you for your great kindness 
in publishing my portrait in the April Vorra 
Review. I was completely overwhelmed and 
surely do not deserve such fine advertising. 


It is good to know that our friends are think- 


ing of us. 

On my return, just before the big drive, I 
resumed my nose, throat, and ear work. The 
part I find most interesting is the reclassifica- 
tion of ear cases—mainly cases of deafness— 
for the line. I only saw a few hundred cases, 
as I was there but a short time. I wish it had 
been longer. My other work consisted of the 
routine treatment of the nose, throat, and ear, 
and various surgical operations for the removal 
of foreign bodies, such as shrapnel, bullets, and 
pieces of shell casings, from these parts. The 
work was absorbing, but narrow, for my train- 
ing in the army has been mainly administrative, 
and so I was anxious to get on a big job. 

A few weeks ago my opportunity came, when 
I received orders to report to the American 
Expeditionary Forces. I wondered what kind 
of work I would be given, and wasn’t kept long 
in doubt. Within twenty-four hours I was sent 
out to build up a 1,000-bed hospital in connec- 
tion with one of our large camps. This camp 
was formerly occupied by the French; first for 
French soldiers, then for Russians, and finally 
by Singalese troops, so that by the time we got 
hold of it, it needed a good house-cleaning. 
We now have some Chinamen there, who are 
partly under French and partly under Ameri- 
can jurisdiction, with the result that they are 
as independent as a lot of 16-year old hussies. 
We have many rats and flies and mosquitoes 
in the process of formation. We had a pro- 
fessional rat-catcher down a few days ago who 
informed us that he would use our place as an 
experimental station, for he had never seen so 
many and such big, husky brutes outside the 
trenches. 

Just as I was building up my hospital to the 
stage where it looked like something, I received 
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telegraphic orders for temporary duty else- — 


where, and now I am in a camp of some 5,000 © 
a 


men, including German prisoners, a British — 


guard, Chinamen and Spanish laborers and so — 


on, taking charge of the sanitary work. There 
is much to be done on this line and I have been 
able to do a great deal, thanks to the efficient 
co-operation of the commanding officers. 

I have the particular good fortune of being 


where I am able to size up our army and all © 
its endless details and compare it with the Brit- — 


ish forces. I am sure you will be glad to hear 
that we do not have to take a back seat any- 
where. 

All our boys look fine and, what is of more 
importance, act fine. Everywhere one will tell 
you that our draft men are true blue, and 
working like the devil and gladly doing it. If 
we can keep on turning out such material we 
shall beat the Germans in less than no time. 
Moreover, our men have found a soft spot in 
the hearts of these sentimental Frenchies, who 
show their appreciation of our efforts in every 
way. The only complaint I have heard our 
men make is that the French shop-keeper seems 
to think that we are all millionaires. The 
other day I paid three francs for a tin basin 
which would ‘have been on the low-price 
counter in a five and ten cent store at home, 
I heard one Western boy say: “Wal, my one 


ambition when I get home is to open a store — 


and have a Frenchie come in to buy something.” 

We have a great many colored troops in this 
camp. I’m mighty proud of them. Not only 
are they hard workers and very orderly, but 
they love to be soldiers and live up to the 
customs of the service. They are treated as 
well in every way as the white man, and I’m 
sure will command great respect when they re- 
turn. 

Let me hear from you soon; your letters are 
always welcome. I think of your readers 
often—and of the work for the deaf that is 
still before us. 

Cordially yours, 
Harowp M. Hays, 
Major, M. R. C., U. S. A. 


Maple VALLEY Farm, 
AbENA, Ouro, R. 1, Box 41. 
Dear Mr. De LAND: 


What I took exception to is on page 225 of 
Tue Vota Review for April: “Speech-reading 
is at best little more than intelligent guess- 
work.” I do not believe that statement. I had 
my lesson in lip-reading in 1881, 106 hours of 
teaching, for lip-reading only. Then I did not 
know there was more than one method used 
in teaching lip-reading, nor did I learn of other 
methods until I received a copy of THE Voura 
REVIEW in IQI4. 

My teacher told me that all persons use the 
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same set of facial muscles in uttering each 
letter—that is, a certain set of muscles are 
used just in the same way, comparatively, as 
your fingers move to make a written letter on 
paper, each letter having its own movement. 

On that belief I base my knowledge of lip- 
reading. Often I tell my friends I read the 
speech sounds as they read the printed page. 
I see them in the movements of the facial mus- 
cles, due not so much to any special ability on 
my part as their ability to speak clearly and 
thus form well defined, easily read speech 
sounds. 

When I was leaving my teacher, she said: 
“Never let any one make you believe that you 


cannot understand lip-reading. You can if peo- 


ple will only speak plainly.” 

I believed her and have always talked and 
been talked to as though I heard. 

I believe Wheeling, W. Va., would be a good 
place for a teacher of lip-reading to locate. 
There are so many near-by towns to draw pos- 
sible pupils from. Possibly you may know of 
some one desiring to locate there. 

THE VoLrTa REviEw is fine and should be 
read by all deaf people. Some of the con- 
tributors who state they are deaf have a won- 
derful command of language. 

The enclosed letter tells its own story. Wish- 
ing you great success in your work, I am, very 
truly, 

Mrs. ASENATH S. PARKINSON, 


Watson’s PHARMACY CoMPANY, 
Soutuport, N. C., August 5, 1918. 
Dear Mr. De LAND: 

I earnestly hope that the subscription list of 
THe Vota Review will be so enlarged in the 
near future that no reduction in size or dis- 
continuance until after the war will be at all 
necessary. I enjoy reading THe Vorta Re- 
view very much and get a good deal of’ help 
from reading it. I- wish that all deaf, hard of 
hearing, and friends and families of the deaf 
could be induced to read it. I find that it is a 
very difficult thing to get even our families in- 
terested in reading articles that mean so much 
to us deaf and hard of hearing. 

I have often thought that a long stride could 
be made toward the deaf being better under- 
stood and being more able to understand if we 
could get some of the articles that you publish 
in Tue Vo.ta Review reprinted in some of the 
leading papers and magazines. This would in- 


form the public as to what lip-reading is and , 


it would be of so much help to the hard of 
hearing who practise lip-reading, as by reading 
about lip-reading and what can be accomplished 
by it the general public would to some extent 
learn how to speak to the deaf so that they 
could be more easily understood. 

In my four years of real deafness I have 
come across only a few people who knew any- 
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thing at all about lip-reading, and those few 
have spoken to me so that I had very little 
trouble in understanding them. 

It is very surprising how some people, always 
preaching of their interest in everybody, their 
charity, friendship, etc., are just the ‘opposite 
when the test comes. This can be said in re- 
gard to lip-reading, and is due in the majority 
of instances to ignorance of lip-reading and no 
desire to learn or know anything about the art. 
I must mention a very dear friend of mine, 
whose head is covered with the snows of many 
winters. When I was hard of hearing a few 
years ago I decided to consult a specialist, but 
just before leaving this lady (a friend of our 
family) told me that she was old enough to be 
my grandmother, and that I was young enough 
to be her grandson, and asked me if she was 
to do anything would I be offended, to which I 
replied in the negative. She then placed a $5 
bill in my hand, for which I thanked her very 
much. After finally losing my hearing I then 
took up lip-reading, and after returning home 
I desired to be spoken to as much as possible; 
but this lady desired to write everything in 
spite of my dislike for such, and to this day I 
have never yet been able to get her to talk. 
Consequently I try not to meet her when I can 
do so in a kind way, as I always get very much 
provoked when people want to write the sim- 
plest things down instead of talking. It is hard 
to always get around such people. We have to 
meet them and use all patience. My friend 
came in a few days ago, and as usual pulled 
out her pencil and paper and began to write 
that she wanted me to order her a cedar chest, 
which I kindly consented to do. I would have 
done so with more willingness and interest, 
though, if she had spoken instead of writing. 

I expect that some day we deaf will not have 
such a difficult time trying to understand and 
getting other people to help us by knowing 
more about lip-reading and its uses themselves. 


Respectfully, 
Gro, Y. Watson. 


778 De Karp AVENUE, 
Brook.iyNn, N. Y., August 5, 1918. 
Dear Mr. DE Lamp: 

Your comment on the statement issued from 
Dr. Richardson’s office (page 457, July Vota 
REVIEW) raises the question whether or not we 
have the right to experiment with the recon- 
struction work of the physically disabled sol- 
diers. 

It is the general consensus of opinion of 
those familiar with the subject that the meth- 
ods employed in teaching lip-reading to chil- 
dren are entirely different from those used in 
teaching lip-reading to adults. 

From my own experience: I had two lip- 
reading lessons from a teacher who taught deaf 
children in one of our city institutions. She 
really thought that she could teach hard-of- 
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hearing adults, yet she employed practically the 
same methods she used with the children. 
There were two fundamental differences which 
I noticed. To begin with, the teacher took it 
for granted that none of us could speak prop- 
erly, so we had to use every possible opportu- 
nity to practise speech. She insisted upon hav- 
ing the pupils repeat all the exercises aloud. 
And those of us who were unfortunately only 
hard of hearing heard from the other pupils 
things which they perhaps were unable to lip- 
read. The second difference was that the in- 
structor continually “mouthed,” because she 
thought, I suppose, that by doing so she would 
help us see unfamiliar words and in this way 
aid us in increasing our vocabularies. 

It was my good fortune, having had some 
lessons from a teacher of the adult hard of 
hearing, to realize that there was something 
wrong in her methods and then to go back to 
my former teacher for further instruction. 
But what about the boys who come back? To 
many of them lip-reading will be an unheard- 
of art, and if we should use methods unsuited 
to their needs they will soon hate the very 
thing which will undoubtedly be their greatest 
help when they return to civil life. 

Have we any right to experiment with such 
vital matters? Surely this is no time for ex- 
periment, for the proper methods have already 
been shown and we must merely follow the way. 
Yours very truly, 

ANN LEHMAN. 


THE DEAF IN BRAZIL 


The Tenth Annual Report of the People’s 
Central Institute, 233 Rua Livramento, Rio de 
Janeiro, for the year 1915, contains the follow- 
ing statement covering the Department of the 
Deaf. Dr. Brazil Silvado is the director in 
charge. 

“Until September the schools for deaf and 
dumb operated by the People’s Central Insti- 
tute were together and prosperous. There 
were four regular classes, as follows: Physics, 
natural history, advanced Portuguese, and ele- 
mentary Portuguese. The classes in physical 
culture and in religion had a regular attend- 
ance, also. The annual outing and picnic on 
Corcovado was much enjoyed. Employment 
was obtained for several deaf and dumb men, 
and remedies and medical consultations were 
furnished free of charge to others. 

“During the year we were saddened by the 
death of one of the most promising young 
men in this department, Laurentino Penedo 
Coelho. 

“Since September the class-work of this de- 
partment has been interrupted, due to the state 
of health of its director. Owing to the same 
cause, also, the publication of the monthly peri- 
odical and organ of the deaf and dumb, in 
Brazil, Ephphata, was temporarily suspended, 
but will shortly be resumed. Deaf and dumb 
people all over Brazil are eagerly awaiting for 
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the reappearance of this, the only periodical 
published exclusively for deaf and dumb, so 
far as we know, south of the equator.” 


MORE OPPORTUNITIES FOR EMPLOY- 
MENT 


The increasing demand for men to work in 
industrial plants has necessitated new methods 
of examination, acceptance, and classification, 
In the past only the physically perfect were 
considered. Now the healthy cripple—and the 
deaf are cripples—is accepted and the right 
work found in which he can show efficient re- 
sults. And the hard of hearing are found to 
be profitable producers. 





STAMMERING.—In the Medical Record for 
May 11, August J. P. Pacini, M. D., 195 Broad- 
way, New York City, has a long essay showing 
past and present methods of treating stammer- 
ing and presenting helpful suggestions based 
on his experience. In the Medical Record for 
July 13, Mr. Ernest Tompkins, 610 North El 
Molino avenue, Pasadena, Cal., adds some sug- 
gestions as a supplement to Dr. Pacini’s article. 


ArtrACTIVE Lip-READING CrrcuLARs.—The 
circulars sent out by Miss B. L. Whitaker, from 
the Denver School of Lip-Reading, and by Mrs. 
John E. D. Trask, from the San Francisco 
School of Lip-Reading, merit attention as good 
examples of the printer’s art. The Editor is 
always glad to receive copies of any literature 
issued by teachers of lip-reading. 


Through an oversight, credit was not given 
to Harris & Ewing, the well-known Wash- 
ington photographers, for the photograph of 
President Wilson on the cover of the June 
number of THE Vo.Ta Review and the photo- 
graphs of Franklin K. Lane and Lieut. Col. 
Charles W. Richardson in the July number. 


Mr. G. C. Huckaby, Superintendent of the 
Louisiana State School for the Deaf, at Baton 
Rouge, has succeeded in securing one hundred 
acres of rich alluvial soil, and only a short 
distance away, for the use of the school, which 
heretofore had no farm of its own. 


Miss Harriet Andrews is now living in Wash- 
ington at 4518 15th street N. W. She is doing 
war work in the Supply Division, Civilian Per- 
sonnel Section, of the Army Ordnance at 6th 
and B streets. 















YOU MUST NOT LET THE VOLTA REVIEW SUSPEND 
PUBLICATION 


BY THE EDITOR 


HAT is the answer many of our 

friends have sent since reading Mr. 
Ferrall’s excellent presentation of the sub- 
ject on pages 450-451 of the July number. 
“The Magazine is far too helpful to the 
hard of hearing,” “Every number seems 
better than the previous ones,” “I count 
the helpful suggestions in each copy worth 
what I pay for the year’s subscription,” 
are some of the encouraging messages re- 
ceived. We are very grateful for all 
these kind words, but what we need, and 
need most urgently, is a big lot of new sub- 
scriptions, for new subscriptions are to 
the continuance of the Magazine what 
hay is to the horse or bread and butter to 
you and me. Miss Rose Kinzie realized 
this, for she got to work and sent in a sheaf 
of new subscriptions, making a total of 


32 she and her sister have sent in thus 


far this year. Think how comfortably 
we would be resting on the shady side 
of Easy street if each of our subscribers 
had sent in only one-fourth that number 
of new subscriptions. Miss Louise I. 
Morgenstern sent in a new subscription 
and also sent a $50 Liberty Loan Bond 
in payment for a life membership in the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, which 
insures her receiving during her entire 
life whatever periodical the Association 
may issue, without further payments. 
This is an excellent way to help along the 
work of the Association and of THE 
Voura Review, and we hope many others 
will purchase life memberships. 

To put the Magazine on a self-support- 
ing basis—not including any payment for 
salaries, light, heat, or rent—it should 
have three thousand more subscribers. 
As there are far more than ten times three 
thousand well-to-do hard-of-hearing per- 
sons in our country, to say nothing about 
teachers of the deaf and parents of deaf 
children, it ought not to be a very hard 
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task to secure the desired number. Yet 
all the new subscriptions received so far 
this year, that is to include August 15, 
total only 360. Of this number 145 were 
received direct from the subscribers, while 
215 were secured and sent in by our 
friends. Following is a list of all who 
have sent in two or more subscriptions 
this year: 


Elsie and Rose Kinzie, Philadelphia 

Gertrude Torrey, Chicago 

New York League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing 

Dr. Clarence John Blake, Boston 

Mrs. John E. D. Trask, San Francisco.... 

Elizabeth Brand, Pittsburgh 

Katherine Van Dusen, Scranton 

Martha E. Bruhn, Boston 

Lina M. Crain, Boston 

Mrs. Lena McKerral, Seattle 

Mrs. E. B. Nitchie, New York 

Ida P. Lindquist, Minneapolis, Minn 

Lucelia Miller, Des Moines 

Louise Howell, Cleveland 

Selina Silverfriend, Denver 

Louise I. Morgenstern, New York 

Lucy McCaughrin, Louisville 

Julia W. Savage, St. Augustine 

Emma B. Kessler, Omaha 

Grace K. Wadleigh, Toronto 

Clara M. Ziegler, Roxbury 

Edith F. Kendall, Norwich 

Elizabeth B. Avery, Knoxville 

A. Grace Chubb, Kansas City 

Grace I. Tuller, Toronto 

Mary D. Suter, Washington 

Marion A. Durfee, Providence 

Nettie McDaniel, Cave Spring 

Lillian B. McKenzie, St. Louis 


The more subscribers we receive, the 
better Magazine we can issue and the 
more helpful our work will be to all. 
Therefore we hope that all will help to 
increase the number of readers, because 
it will prove helpful to the many to own 
their own copy and to leisurely read the 
helpful articles in the Magazine. We 
know of no greater favor our readers can 
confer on other hard-of-hearing persons 
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than to induce them to subscribe for THE 
VoLta REVIEW. 

And do not forget that if you take out 
a life membership in the Association, as 
Miss Morgenstern did, you will not only 
receive THE Voita REeEviEw, or other 
periodical of the Association during the 
remainder of your life, but you will be a 
paid-up member and entitled to all rights 
and privileges without further payments. 
Yes, we will receive Liberty Loan Bonds 
in payment, if more convenient to you 
to pay in that way. Ask your friends to 
become life members. 


YOU CAN TEACH CHILDREN 
ALMOST ANYTHING 


In Every Week Bernice Brown tells 
of the excellent work being done with 
deaf children in New York City and pre- 
sents a picture showing Miss Callahan 
teaching a little deaf girl. She writes: 

Public schools are beginning to realize 
that not all children are usual. The one 
deaf child, for instance, does not fit in 
with the ninety-nine who have normal 
hearing. So New York has devoted an 
entire school building to the hard of hear- 
ing. In a class of about forty, which I 
visited, only one child had ever heard. 

When children of five and six years 
come to school, they are undisciplined, 
grimacing, gesticulating little animals. 
The first, and perhaps the hardest, thing 
they learn is to keep their hands folded, 
and to realize, even vaguely, that there is 
another medium of communication. Be- 
cause of lack of use, these children have 
little control of their lips and almost none 
of their tongues. By vibration and imita- 
tion they are taught the mysteries of 
speech and lip-reading. The child puts 
one hand on the teacher’s throat and the 
other on his own throat. Then he says, 
ba-ba-ba, at first only with his lips, later 
with a little voice, and finally until he 
feels the same vibration in his own throat 
as in his teacher’s. 

Gradually he learns many sounds—oo, 
for instance, which later becomes m—oo, 
and finally m—oo—n. ‘Then the chil- 
dren are shown a picture of the moon, 
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and they learn to speak and later to write 
it. K and the hard ¢ are extremely diffi- 
cult to master ; so when a deaf child says 
proudly, “I see a cow,” the teacher feels 
she has indeed achieved a triumph. 

Of course, the first verbs a deaf child 
is taught are words of action, such as 
jump, skip, fall, throw. All these can be 
illustrated. The nouns are objects of 
which the child is shown the original or 
a picture. In the lip-reading class the 
children are given picture-books. “I see 
a man and a dog,” says the teacher. 
Hastily the children thumb their books. 
There is a moment of tense silence. Then 
the teacher exhibits a picture of an old 
man and a fat dachshund, and all the chil- 
dren who have read her lips successfully 
exhibit gleefully a corresponding picture. 
Then they go to the board and write, with 
the scrawling earnestness of any first- 
grader, the startling legend: “I see a man 
and a dog.” 

Since the deaf child never hears music, 
he has no sense of rhythm and he speaks 
with a nerve-racking monotony. To over- 
come this, primitive folk-dances, with a 
simple, but definite, accent, are taught to 
the children, and their bodies soon learn 
to respond. They are later taught to re- 
peat phrases in varying tempos, and the 
effect of these exercises is soon noticeable 
in their speech. 

Mrs. Nitchie, of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing, says that per- 
haps only three people in every hundred 
have perfect hearing and that the number 
of the very deaf is much larger than is 
commonly supposed. “No class of af- 
flicted people,” she says, “are so moody 
or despondent. They feel that they are 
set apart from the rest of the world and 
that there is no bridge for them to cross 
on.” Ljip-reading, of course, builds the 
bridge. The deaf child, especially, should 
never be made to feel that he is peculiar 
or lacking. 


Wuoortmnc Covucn.—In Detroit children suf- 
fering from whooping cough must wear a 
yellow arm-band bearing the printed words 
“whooping cough,” and they are not to be ad- 
mitted to places of public amusement. 








Photograph by A. L. Pach 
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ARRANGED FOR CARD INDEXING 


SPEECH-READING FOR THE WAR Dear. By 
Clarence John Blake, M.D., Professor 
of Otology, Emeritus, Harvard Uni- 
versity; President, Ninth International 
Otological Congress 

Third of a series of suggestive serviceable 
essays embodying the fruits of experience and 
touching upon all phases of war deafness. 
Shows ‘the value of an ability to read speech. 
Presents extracts from official medical reports 
showing the character of the correction re- 
quired. 


THe Exercisrt Story. By Grace K. Wad- 
leigh, Teacher of Speech-Reading, 10 
Isabella St., Toronto, Canada 


States that while the series of lessons on 
speech-reading now running in THE VOLTA 


REVIEW are more than a valuable contribu- 


tion to the art, yet the absence of the exer- 
cise story is noticeable. Tells of the advan- 
tages of the exercise story and presents a 
simple form. 


Proper TEACHING oF DeAr CHILDREN. By 
John D. Wright, Principal, The Wright 
Oral School, 1 Mt. Morris Park, W., 
New York City 

Holds “‘that about one-third of all the pupils 
in our schools for the deaf ought to have 
training in the comprehension through the ear 
of spoken language,’ and shows how pupils 
are being made less normal by using artificial 
and laborious methods of instruction instead 
of natural ones. Explains limitations of the 
tactile sense. 


ScHoo.s WHERE Dear CHILDREN TALK 
AND TALK AND WHERE No UsE 1s MADE 
OF THE SIGN-LANGUAGE OR THE FINGER 
ALPHABET 

Letters giving details about the daily life of 
the deaf children in (1) Miss Reinhardt’s 
Home School for Deaf Children, Kensington, 
Md.; (2) The Boston School for the Deaf, 
Randolph, Mass. The daily life of our chil- 
dren. Nine illustrations. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FOR PRACTISE 
CLAssEs. By Miss Edith Bleything Kane, 
Instructor in the New York School for 
the Hard of Hearing, 18 East 41st St., 
New York City.... 

Presents helpful set used in practise class 
work, 


“Tue CoNQUERING MIGHT oF THE Spririr.” 


By John A. Ferrall, be Belmont St., 
Washington, D. C..... 


The tenth in a series of inspiring, helpful 
essays written to encourage the hard of hear- 


ing to study lip-reading and to strive for suc- 
cess in an art that has transformed many 
lives. 

A Lirrre Cruise AMonG THE DEAF: I. 
New York. By Miss Harriet U. An- 
drews, 4518 15th St., Washington, D. C.. 

Tells of a visit to the New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing, to Miss Dugane’s 
School, Miss Morgenstern’s School, and the 
psychology rooms at Schermerhorn Hall, Co- 
lumbia University; to Mrs. Nitchie’s School, 
the New York School for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, to the Wright Oral School, and other 
places. 

STAMMERING IS Bernc Correcrep, N 
Curep. By Mr. Joseph J. Lamb 

Holds that “the difficulty is a fault, not a 
disease, and that the field is that of the edu- 


cator rather than of the physician or sur- 
geon.”’ 


Lessons 1N Lip-READING For Dear Sor- 
piERS (Nitchie Method). By Miss Juliet 
D. Clark and Miss Jane B. Walker, In- 
structors in the New York School for 
the Hard of Hearing, 18 East Ji St., 
New York City a5 

Fourth Section. Lessons 22 to 27 and 
stories 22 to 27, inclusive, with lists of words 
for vowel exercises, practise exercises, mirror 
practise, ete. 


Tue Kinzie Meruop or SpeEECH-READING 
FoR THE Dear. By Miss Cora Elsie and 
Miss Rose Kinzie, Principals of The 
Kinzie School of Speech-Reading for the 
Deaf Adult, Estey Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Third Section. Lessons 6, 7, 8, with stories 
and questions on the stories, exercises on 
homophenous words, illustrative words, etc. 


Tut GATEWAY TO THE SILENT Wor tp, Lip- 
READING: WHEREBY THE Dear May 
Hear AGAIN. By Madge MacBeth in 
Everywoman’s Wu ‘orld, Toronto, Canada. 

Shows how and why lip-reading is the magic 
key that enables the hard of hearing to re- 


gain a normal happy spirit and tells of the 
good work Miss Jane B. Walker is doing. 


RE-EDUCATION OF SOLDIERS WITH DEFECTIVE 
HEARING AND SpeeEcH. By Lieut. Col. 
Chas. W. Richardson, Medical Corps, 
= A., Surgeon General’s Office, - and 

3 Sts., Washington, D. C i 
Second article on the teaching of tlie 
to the deaf soldiers, and plans for general re- 


education at General Hospital No. 11, Cape 
May, N. J., with roster of teachers. 
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Page 
Is 1¢ Worth Wuite? By Miss Ida P. 
Lindquist, Principal of the Minneapolis 
School of Lip-Reading, 543 Andrus 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn............... 513 
Shows how her pupils found it worth while 
to study lip-reading, though their ages range 
from 11 to 70 years, and details experiences 
of many that should prove encouraging to 
others. 


You Moruers, WAKE Up! By Miss Celia 
Bickley, Author of “A Plea to the 
Parent: WHO GO is 65s cons < cation ers xe 516 

Tells mothers of deaf children how profita- 
ble home training is and urges sending to the 
Volta Bureau for the free literature that will 
enable parents to “be of inestimable help” to 
the little ones. 


SPEECH DEFECTS IN THE ScHOOL CHILD. By 
Caroline A. Osborne, M.D., from the 
American Journal of School Hygiene... 517 

Groups the defects in speech in little chil- 
dren as (a) Infantile speech; (b) defects of 
oral mechanism; (c) slovenly, or careless, 
speech; (d) marked phonetic defect; and de- 
tails methods for correcting, with excellent 
helpful suggestions. 


Nie AND Tuck. By Miss Jane B. Walker, 
Instructor in the New York School for 
the Hard of Hearing, 18 East 41st St., 
OE V OCU CI i ccc pw akeneeen es 523 
Explains how a statement in Mr. Ferrall’s 
“Happiness Insurance” suggested excellent 
material for a practise class under the title of 
“The Context Twins.” Picture of “Nip and 
Tuck, the Context Twins.” 


Tue ADAPTATION OF PRACTISE EXERCISES 
ror Lip-ReapinGc. By Mrs. Lena Mc- 
Kerral and Mr. Wilton McKerral, Mc- 


Kerral School of Ljip-Reading, 2017 
Boylston ave. N., Seattle, Wash. (Con- 
Srnued. Groin TW aces oer es ck aceaviees 525 


Fourth instalment, Sections 4 and 5. 


ENSEIGNMENT PRATIQUE DE LA LECTURE 
suR LES Levees. Par Miss Martha E. 
Bruhn, Principal of the Miller-Walle 


Page 
School of Lip-Reading, for the Deaf 
Adult, 601 Pierce Bldg., Copley Square, 
Boston, Mass. (Continued from July).. 528 
Translation into French of Miss Bruhn’s 


Manual of Lip-Reading for Deaf Soldiers. 
Lessons 9 to 15 and Figures 24 to 35. 


VARIETY IS THE Spice oF Practice. <A 
Practice-Class Paper. By Mrs. John E. D. 
Trask, Principal, San Francisco School 
of Lip-Reading, 406 Geary St., San Fran- 
ene, COM 5 Sees cs ask oak coleceseeeee 535 

Presents a long list of superstitions ar- 
ranged for class use, and presents the story 
of “Superstitious Mary” as related to her class 
after seeing it on the screen. 


Current Comment. Stepping Forward, 472. 
War Wounds of the Tongue; Vacation, 475. 
Melville Bell Symbols, 498. Marriages of the 
Blind; Neuro-Otology, 521. Some Medical 
Antecedents, 522. Proper Selection of Text- 
books, 534- 


LEONARD'S Ear Orr: A FREE ADVERTISE- 
MIE ia 8 ines un ave caaenes peewee 539 


Larrgns: 20 Tue ron. os. svc couse 540 


From Dr. S. Dana Hutchins, Major Harold 
h Hays, Mrs. Asenath §S. Parkinson, Mr. 
George Y. Watson, Miss Ann Lehman. 


You Must Nor Let THe Votta Review 
Suspenp PusiicaTion. By the Editor.. 543 
Shows how good friends are sending in 


subscriptions, so vitally necessary if the maga- 
zine 1s to continue. 


Group Portrait OF DELEGATES TO THE SEv- 
ENTH TRIENNIAL CONVENTION OF’ THE 
NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE 
DEAF, HELD IN PHILADELPHIA, PA., JULY I, 
to 6, 1918. Photo by A. L. Pach....... 545 


Group PortRAITt OF DELEGATES FROM NEW 
FO Eas <b cna ees nent we ea 546 


Group Portrait OF SOUTHERN DELEGATES. 547 
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KEY TO THE MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS 
af ot wf stwslw BIw ofspzow 


CONSONANTS. 
of pay fo Df{p pip 
Off tay fo Of tit 
Off K fa afd kick 


bp} beau ajo Bip bib 
OH dough ayo Of0_ did 
6} go aya efa gig 


0)]9 tum O)s 29)9 mum 
0)]8 ton O)G G)]G = none 
tongue oe 6)G = sung 


hay Oo} Ot8 whom 
whey oO} why OF what 
weigh oyr Y 93)G one 


fie #3 off WJ3 = laugh - 
vie 33 of 0)]3 ~—s ove 


thigh Olt teeth {tsIz ether 
thy Ol%s  teethe {@s]x either 


see TS ass BIOS bets 
Zee TS as BIDS beds 


she TR ash TOk etch 
rouge ONt Jew TOR edge 


hue 30t few aot 

you 3mt view amt 
Gut crew Out true ous 
aut grew Dwt drew Dus} 


Qwt clue QWlS clean Dwis® plume 
Qawt glue GWlG glean BWI bloom 


(For Vowels and Glide Symbols See Over) 








D 
eo) 
a 
Cc) 
ny) 
a 
2 
es) 
S 
O 
+e) 
S 
3 
3 
cA) 
4) 
6 
w 
2 
Q 
o 
fy) 
UO 
wo 
W 
W 





Visible Speech and Vocal Physiology, by A. Melville Bell, is a work intended to popularize 
these symbols, as well as to serve as a text-book in schools. Sent to any address on receipt of 
o cents. Class Primer in Visible Speech, 10 cents. Stories and Rhymes in Melville Bell 
ara by Rebecca E. Sparrow, $1. Address Volta Bureau, 1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, 


























VoweELs. 


{ as in BO beat af quay pia _ pique 

f as in BIO bit BIG been BIsl busy 

(t as in BO bait {ro eight of whey 

l as in BIO bet BLD said BIel bury 
as in BTS bat DWTO plaid Kes) Anne 

t as in DtW pool StS tomb GtO = soup 

t as in DtW pull 91W3 wolf ato = could 

4# = =6oas_in DH pole B}+ ~—Ss beau GHW soul 

} as in D}W Paul OFC talk DNF jaw 

} as in DW Poll FO = what QJ3~—s cough 

) as in BJO but 6)98 some @)J3 _s rough 

J as in JGQ ask WJGO last JGO ant 

J es inesg ah Jy2 arm JOO aunt 

I as in Oly her 9x8 worm Ix myrrh 

I as in Off high It eye ajo guile 

33 2=0as_ in OJ} how 6} ~~ bough ONG house 

yf = =6as in Off hoy OHO noise DF boy 

GLIDES. 


2 or % aglide towards 9 or %; Glz or Gi, now 
Y or t aglide towards © or J; Ble or Dfi, beer 
or f aglide towards ® or £; 898 or S8)}f , my 


BASIS OF THE SYMBOLS 








BASIS FOR VOWEL SYMBOLS 


BASIS FOR CONSONANT SYMBOLS 


N. B.—Those who desire to ge more deeply into the subject of the Melville Bell Symbols are recom- 
mended to consult Dr. Alexander Graham Bell’s lectures upon “The Mechanism of Speech,” delivered before 
the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. Published by Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York and London: Sixth edition, 1914. The Scientific use of the S bols is explained in 
the chapter on “Methods of Studying the Mechanism of Speech,” pp. 34-50. For “(Method of Teaching the 
Symbols to the Deaf,” see pp. 51-76. For sale by the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C, $1.20 net. 

Special shuttles, containing nearly every Speech Symbol yet devised, have been cut for use on the 
Hammond typewriter. The Universal Alphabetics keyboard can be used verdana with the regular 
English characters on this machine. The price of this special shuttle of Universal Alphabetics, if bought 
directly from the Volta Bureau, is $2.50 each. Address the Superintendent. 
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The Melville 


Bell Symbols 


Visible Speech Form 





In lecturing at the Royal College of Preceptors, Professor Bell, in presenting the science of uni- 


versal alphabetics, said: 


“In a certain sense all writing may be called 
Visible Speech, because letters are the visible 
forms by which the sounds of speech are conven- 
tionally expressed. But the sense in which I use 
the term is very different. Speech consists of cer- 
tain movements of the throat, the tongue, and the 
lips; and in different countries the same letters are 
associated with a different set of movements, or 
the same movements are associated with different 
sets of letters; so that you may know the letters 
perfectly in connection with one language, and yet 
be unable to pronounce them in any other lan- 
guage. Visible Speech consists of writing, which 
depicts the actual movements of the organs of 
speech; and thus, in whatever language you may 
have learned the alphabet of the system, you can 
pronounce the sounds of any other language at 
sight of their symbols, although you may never 
have heard the sounds pane ol | The Visible 
Speech letters represent the Organs of Speech and 
all their modes of action; and as the same organs 
are common to all men, and the effect of every 
action is the same in all mouths, the letters have 
a universal meaning, which is independent of dif- 
ferences of language or conventional associations. 

“In this respect, the Visible Speech letters re- 
semble musical notes or arithmetical numbers. 
Like musical notes, they have a uniform value in 
relation to sound in all countries; and, like the 
Arabic numerals, they have an absolute value in 
relation to meaning in all languages. For exam- 
ple, the letter which represents the English sound 
of IL, directs the reader to ‘raise the point of the 
tongue against the palate, and sound the voice over 
the sides of the tongue’; and the letter which 
represents the sound of M consists of parts which 
express to the eye, the practical direction, ‘close 
the lips, and sound the voice through the nose.’ 
It is therefore obvious that, however variously 
these directions might be put in words in different 
languages, the effect of following the directions 
will be precisely the same in all mouths in every 
country.” 


SoME OF THE EARLIER BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS ON 
VISIBLE SPEECH ARE OUT OF PRINT, BUT THE FOL- 
LOWING WILL BE SENT ON RECEIPT OF LIST PRICE: 


LETTERS AND SOUNDS, with an Exposition 
of the Principles of Visible Speech. By A. M. 
Bell. Reprint of a lecture delivered before the 
members of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at the Montreal meeting, 
1882. Paper, 1 sheet, 18x 24, 10 cents. A clear 
and interesting presentation. “In teaching physi- 
ological letters we shall be planting the germs of 
advantages which will be reaped in every period 
of life. The aptitude of children for the for- 
mation of sounds and the plasticity of their organs 
of speech would undoubtedly lead to a degree of 
excellence in vernacular utterance and of versa- 
tility in the use of foreign sounds which is at 
present exceptionally rare.” Professor Bell be- 
lieved that children can be taught to read accu- 
rately and properly by means of these symbols in 
a fraction of the time required with common 
letters. 


VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY AND VISIBLE 
SPEECH. A Popular Manual. By A. M. Bell. 
Third edition. 59 pages, 5x7, board. 50 cents. 
Presents a complete view of the actions of the 
vocal organs and the resulting elements of speech, 
the symbols being used to depict the various mo- 
tions and positions of the organs. “The element- 
ary sounds exhibited in Visible Speech are all real 
varieties to the ear, and no system can be com- 
plete that does not take cognizance of them.” 


CLASS PRIMER OF ENGLISH VISIBLE 
SPEECH. For Communicating the Exact Pronun- 
ciation of the Language to Native or Foreign 
Learners and for Teaching Children and Illiterate 


Adults to Read in a Few Days. By A. M. Bell. 
8 pages, 7%x10%. Paper, 10 cents. Contains 


only diagrams, illustrations, and reading exercises, 
without any explanations aside from the captions 
and _ sub-captions. 


VISIBLE SPEECH. THE SCIENCE OF UNI- 
VERSAL ALPHABETICS. _ Self-interpreting 
Physiological Letters for the Writing of All Lan- 
guages in One Alphabet. By A. Melville Bell. 
Inaugural edition, 1867. Illustrated by numerous 
tables, diagrams, and examples, including 20 full- 
page plates. 158 pages, 7x10. Paper, $1.25; 
cloth, $2. A complete explanation of Visible 
Speech, its use and its value. These symbols are 
based upon and portray the actual movements of 
the organs of speech. “Each organ and each mode 
of organic action concerned in the production or 
modification of sound has its appropriate symbol. 
and all sounds of the same nature produced at 
different parts of the mouth are represented by a 
single symbol turned in a direction corresponding 
to the organic position.” 


ENGLISHE SICHTBARE-SPRACHE IN 
ZWOLF LEKTIONEN. _ The German edition of 
English Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons. By 
A Bell. 80 pages, numerous illustrations, 6 x 
7%. Board, 50 cents. Each lesson consists of a 
teacher’s page, a page of illustrations, a page of 
words and sentences in symbels, and a key to each 
line of symbols; also universal vowel tables, all in 
German or symbols. 


PRONUNZIA INGLESE VISIBLE INSEG- 
NATA IN DODICI LEZIONI. The Italian edi- 
tion of English Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons. 
By A. M. Bell. 80 pages, numerous illustrations, 
6x7%. Board, 50 cents. Just as the German 
edition enables Germans to obtain a correct pro- 
nunciation of English words, so these English 
words and sentences in symbols in the Italian edi- 
tion makes it possible for the Italian to correctly 
pronounce English words. Though the instructions 
are in German in the German edition and in Ital- 
ian in this edition, the exercises in both books are 
entirely in Visible ae symbols, and thus form 
excellent exercises for English-speaking teachers 
and students. 


A Key to the Melville Bell Symbols will be sent 
free to any address by the Volta Bureau, 1601 35th 
St. N. W.. Washington, D. C.. the publishers of 
all of the late Alexander Melville Bell’s books. 





























THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


One Mt. Morris Park, West, NEW YORK CITY, Established 1894 
2th Year Opens TUESDAY, October 1, 1918 











TEACHING TO COUNT MONEY. 


A 


LITTLE HEARING | 


HERETOFORE UNUSED 
MAY BE MADE 


INVALUABLE 


TRAINED BY EXPERTS 





Write for reprint, ‘‘Teaching a deaf child 





to hear language.’’ 























ST ismerLNG 


Permanently Stopped 


and 


Fluent, Easy Speech Taught 


by the 
REED TRUE NATURAL METHOD 
ONLY SYSTEM THAT GIVES 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
Endorsed by the late Alexander Melville Bell 


and other eminent authorities 





FREE TRIAL WEEK’S INSTRUCTION GIVEN 


Write today for Catalog, Testimonials, and 
Full Information 


The REED SCHOOL 


Mrs. FRANK A. REED, Principal 
371 Hubbard Ave. Detroit, Mich. 











Graphical Studies 


y 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


1. A Graphical Index of the 4,471 Mar- 
riages Reported in Dr. Edward Allen 
Fay’s Marriages of the Deaf in America. 


++ 


2. A Graphical Index of the Marriages 
Resulting in Deaf Offspring. 


bd 


3. A Detailed Study, Presented in the 
Form of 301 Graphs, of the Marriages 
Resulting in Deaf Offspring, Showing 
Ancestry and Deaf Relatives of Hus- 
bands and Wives, Etc. 


Price, Postage Prepaid, $2.00 


Published by the VOLTA BUREAU (Publisher, Im- 
porter, and Distributor of Educational and 
Scientific Works), 1601 35th Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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of Marriages of the Deaf 
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